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I.C.A. is a wonderful, musical chemical. It’s a great victory 
for the Shell motor musicians who discovered it. It puts 
your engine to music, it gets rid of the tuneless bangings 
and pinkings that offend the musical motorist’s ear. 

This it does by combining with the carbon deposits that 
all petrols leave in the cylinder and stopping them glow- 
ing, so that they cannot fire the mixture before the piston 
is ready for it. It controls pre-ignition in the most 
melodious way. And it controls misfiring by insulating 
these deposits so that they cannot short-circuit the plugs. 
I.C.A. is more than a song. It’s a miracle. It’s free in 
Shell petrols. And only in Shell petrols. 
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The Twentieth Century: Apr. 1960 


To Our Readers 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is not an ideological review 
and the views expressed by its contributors are not editorials. It 
is important to say this again because at times readers complain 
that we have ‘changed our policy’. Our real function is that of a 
forum, that of our epoch, in which people can hammer out their 
ideas. The one demand we make is that participants should be 
sincere and express themselves intelligently. 


This number illustrates our point. Mr K. R. Minogue, in his 
philippic on the English Left, has some hard words to say about 
the incompatibility between idealistic emotions and the real 
effects of behaviour. These we can take to heart and profit by. 
But whatever happens we continue to view the idealism itself 
as one of the hopeful signs for civilization, a sort of leaven, a 
pointer away from the old unimaginative and retrograde world 
of Realpolitik, in which mankind was trapped for centuries and 
still largely is in practice. The protest meetings or pamphleteer- 
ing about South Africa with us, or about their colons with the 
French, are signs of expanding life and generosity amongst 
the young and the very young. As we call ourselves THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, we hope to concentrate more and 
more on these significant impulses of idealism affecting the 
generations now just coming to maturity. 


After our Special Number on Sociology next month, we shall 
be celebrating our thousandth monthly number in June. Later 
in the year we hope to have another Special Number about, and 
largely by, the very young; that is to say, by those who are not 
yet formed in their careers. We feel this will be interesting to all 
ages and will assist the discovery of new talent, which is our con- 
stant aim. Contributions and ideas for that number will be 
welcomed in due course. 


The British Left: Innocent 
Part of the Guilty Whole 


K. R. Minogue 


startling new alliance has emerged in the moral world. The 

Churches are no longer voices crying in the wilderness 
against the materialism of the modern man. They have been 
joined by the intelligentsia of the British Left, and (there is 
some evidence to suggest) Mr Khrushchev. The prospect of 
these three groups calling on the world for a more spiritual and 
dedicated attitude to life will not be the least striking feature 
of the next decade. 

The new situation suggests that the Left can no longer be 
defined in terms of its doctrines. A society of prosperous, 
philistine Jacks, no matter how egalitarian, will not be accepted 
as socialism. The abiding article of faith, that better distribu- 
tion of material production would lead on to culture and 
fraternity, has had to be pushed into the shadows. It is clear 
that history has the Midas-touch — turning every realization 
into a betrayal. 

If continuity of doctrine no longer distinguishes the British 
Left, what does? The answer seems to be that it has a moral 
unity, and that its manoeuvres conform to a rigid moral logic: 
the Left has to see itself as the innocent part of the guilty whole. 

Politically speaking, the British belong to a number of 
wholes. There is the nation called Britain, the Commonwealth, 
the Free World, the white race, and various systems of alliances. 
All of these wholes have at various times been guilty of immoral 
acts, if judged in humanistic terms. So, indeed, have all 
political powers. But it has often been noticed that the Left 
becomes passionate over such things as McCarthyism and 
Little Rock, and swallows Soviet enormities without great 
excitement. Hungary will be forgotten in Britain long before 
Suez. This might be explained as fellow-feeling among the 


|: the wake of the Labour defeat in the General Election, a 
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inheritors of Marx. But a more plausible explanation of this 
oddity is in moral terms: the Soviet Union is not part of ‘Us’, 
and to condemn it is a commonplace gesture. What is much 
more exciting is to be condemning ourselves and at the same 
time dissociating ourselves from the criticism. The British Left 
is a moral élite asserting simultaneously: ‘We are guilty of the 
wickedness committed in our name, but we are not guilty of 
it.” Thus it enjoys simultaneously the twin pleasures of moral 
self-abasement and moral superiority. 

This hypothesis can explain not simply the continuity of the 
British Left, but also the political futility which has been noted 
even by such observers as George Orwell. Orwell’s criticism is 
relevant here because one of his charges was that of moral 
dilettantism. The Left distributed sympathy, but was not really 
engaged in the problems with which it meddled. Orwell’s own 
superiority was a moral one: resting not simply on his greater 
intelligence, but on action. He sympathized with the working 
class —- and took uncomfortable steps to associate himself with 
them. (The sneers at his failure, at the bogus quality of his 
‘working class identification’, tell us more about the critics than 
about Orwell.) He supported the Spanish Republicans — and 
took a rifle into the trenches. In effect, one can fight, or one 
can shut up. What one cannot intelligently do is choose the 
kind of compromise which the Left calls the ‘moral gesture’. 
This merely means living in an agreeable phantasy world of 
protest meetings and outraged resolutions. 

One difficulty of the ‘moral gesture’ is that it so frequently 
makes the situation worse. 

A recent example of this is the attempt to boycott South 
African goods, a moral gesture involving the discomfiture of 
no one — except perhaps the African employees of canning 
factories — but permitting a pleasant feeling (as one sips one’s 
Spanish sherry) that a blow has been struck for freedom against 
oppression. 

The South African boycott is not merely futile, but self- 
defeating. For it runs the danger of overplaying a strong hand, 
and leading toa reaction among the general public. One ofits cer- 
tain effects is to intensify feelings of South African nationalism, 
for crusades do not ‘solve political problems’; they merely 
call forth anti-crusades. The obsession of the Left with South 
Africa has an element of fanaticism in it. The reason for this is 
not simply the existence of political injustice — that is certainly 
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no novelty. The reason is rather that South Africa is, in several 
senses, part of ‘us’; and further, that racialism (the yardstick 
of liberal feelings) is involved. 

The paradoxical feature of the boycott is the vindictiveness 
with which it is being advocated. ‘South African boycott 
Hurts’ Tribune recently announced in proud tones. The 
Africaners are being punished for their transgressions against 
liberalism. But, curiously enough, the Left theory of punish- 
ment is reformative. It hotly repudiates the flagellation wing 
of the Conservative Party, and prefers to hand the delinquent 
over to the psychiatrist rather than the warder. (For the 
familiar reason: part of the guilt attaches to ‘us, the com- 
munity’.) Understanding, the Left argues with a good deal of 
plausibility, is better than vindictiveness. Why then this odd 
recourse to impotent vindictiveness — the diplomacy of sulks — 
in the international sphere? Does the Left see everything in 
terms of black and white? 

The converse of this vindictiveness (and its justification) is 
the sympathy felt for the ‘oppressed’, the ‘underprivileged’, 
and the ‘down-trodden’. These groups are negatively distin- 
guished by their suffering, and that alone makes them interest- 
ing. What is sought is a situation which will allow the Left to 
prove by a great outpouring of sympathy, its powers of com- 
passion and its moral righteousness. 

Except in rare cases, the sympathy is sentimental, for the 
Left expends its pity on caricatures. Sympathy of this kind 
corrupts its object. Its beneficiaries learn nothing else except to 
pity themselves. And soon they come to develop a kind of cun- 
ning which teaches them to play up to their sympathizers. This 
is a poor substitute for development of their own strengths. 

International sympathy flowing across the water merely 
reduplicates the attitudes long held among the enlightened 
bourgeoisie when contemplating their own working classes. 
What was sought, then as now, was human suffering resulting 
from oppression. Socialism in these terms represented not a 
love of, but a hatred for, the working class. It was an attempt 
to destroy the workers as workers, and remake them in the 
image of the bourgeoisie. Such diverse but intelligent socialists 
as Shaw, Sorel and Marx all saw this perfectly well, and 
attacked ‘sentimental socialism’ and the philanthropy which 
masqueraded as socialism. But it has been the sentimental 
socialists who have won through. The uncorrupted proletarian 
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with a mission to reclaim society has become the materialistic 
televiewer in the council house. 

Or, as evidence of the political futility of the Left, take the 
issue of patriotism. Oppression is bad whoever commits it, and 
whatever the flag involved. But the world we live in is a jumpy 
bundle of ferocious nationalisms. The politically prudent thing 
to do is to try and lower the temperature. The Left, whole- 
hoggers to a man, have a simpler solution: turn chauvinism 
upside down. Who better demonstrates his impartiality and 
his political courage than the man dedicated to the proposition 
that his country is always wrong? But this moral policy of 
‘playing it safe’ will not do, for its main effect is to rouse the 
sleeping beast of chauvinism in the British public. The Left has 
been bitten twice in recent years — over Cyprus and over Suez — 
but it would be naive to believe that anything has been learned 
from the experience. 

The Right has always laid this charge at the door of its 
opponents, and there is a good deal of evidence for it. The case 
of Nuri-es Said is illuminating. His régime had a number of 
virtues uncommon in the Middle East; but it was corrupt, 
brutal, and, most important of all, pro-British. Nuri was over- 
thrown by Kassem, and the situation changed in two respects: 
Iraq was far more incompetently governed and moved out of 
the circle of pro-British states. Yet the Left finds the new Iraq 
somehow more wholesome than the old. People may be burned 
alive in the streets, but somehow it ‘represents the aspirations 
of the people’, or some such formula. The country has attained 
a kind of innocence in ceasing to be officially pro-British. 

Or take the anti-Bomb campaign and the marches to 
Aldermaston. These were, in a sense, inspired pranks, perhaps 
an indispensable tune in the symphony of British national life 
and a useful dramatization of distaste for a situation which 
nobody likes and nobody pretends to like. But these gestures 
could not possibly have changed the situation. No harm is done 
so long as this is realized. But inevitably the Aldermaston 
affairs became part of the phantasy world of moral gestures; 
they became a vehicle of righteousness, allowing their older 
supporters the moral arrogance of feeling that, in the midst of 
a sea of apathy, they were ‘doing something about the Bomb’. 
(Significantly enough, the film of the march saw politics as the 
wholesome hopes of youth pitted against the ingrained wicked- 
ness of politicians — all politicians!) 
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This world of moral gestures is, of course, inversely propor- 
tional to responsibility. Those who might have to do something 
about the political problems involved, like the Labour Front 
Bench, are far more cautious about their behaviour. They 
cannot afford the luxury of moral irresponsibility. But there is 
a great mass of opinion, heavy with sympathy and remote from 
responsibility, which is led by journalists and intellectuals into 
these stunts. Politics for them is not merely a way of maintain- 
ing social life; it is a succession of emotional causes with names 
like Apartheid, Little Rock, Hola, Cyprus, Suez, Nyasaland, 
etc. — names that produce a delicious shiver of righteous 
indignation. 

Observe, again, how cleanly the articulate of the nation 
split apart over the Devlin Commission. The noble savage, in 
its newest incarnation had become the noble Nyasalander. 
Who now sees Dr Banda straight? Poor fellow, he has become 
submerged as hero, martyr, or devil. The Devlin Commission’s 
Report produced a dogfight from which no one emerged un- 
scathed. There had been no massacre plot, properly so-called. 
Enough! How well we know the Colonial Office. The Com- 
mission agreed that a state of emergency ought to have been 
declared. Well, naturally! It was, after all, an official Com- 
mission. It is nice to be able to have things both ways. 

Solving problems by ‘moral gestures’ is made respectable by 
a political theory which asserts that politics is (and, of course, 
ought to be) determined by popular opinion. An earlier vogue 
of this doctrine was in the days of the League of Nations when 
the Left believed that a force called ‘world public opinion’ 
could be mobilized to deter military aggression. In that form, 
it was decisively discredited by the rise of a generation of 
dictators who positively thrived on outside disapproval, which 
increased their stature as nationalist heroes. In a more modern 
form, it has been resurrected. The new formulation can be 
summed up in a proposition which hardly varies: The battle 
against communism will be won or lost in the minds of the 
uncommitted peoples of Africa and Asia. (Asians and Africans 
are the new uncorrupted proletariat with a mission to reclaim 
the world.) Each moral gesture, in terms of this theory, expresses 
the dissociation of the Left from the wickedness of their rulers. 

Yet opinion about other countries is simply a matter of 
mood. It is based on stereotypes, and in most parts of the world 
there are at least two stereotypes of, for example, the British — 
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the good Briton and the bad Briton, so to speak. Which hap- 
pens to be uppermost at any particular time depends on the 
very immediate past. The point is that neither stereotype can 
possibly gain a lasting ascendancy. To base politics on public 
opinion (how ascertained?) in other countries is to build on 
shifting sands; or, to put it more bluntly, is insane. Indeed, the 
very indifference in the past of the British to the opinions of 
other people has paradoxically gained them a certain amount 
of admiration — of this meretricious sort. Actions, fortunately, 
depend upon more concrete and predictable grounds than 
opinion, and politics is about deeds, far more than about words. 
What keeps the uncommitted nations out of the Communist 
camp is simply that it pays; and besides, no one likes taking 
orders. Certainly their neutrality does not depend upon the 
desperate efforts of the Left to demonstrate the virtue of the 
West. 

The unity of the British Left is, then, emotional and moral 
rather than doctrinal. The Left has sympathy to expend, 
innocence to exhibit and guilt to expiate. It must tailor politics 
to a moral perversion, transforming likely situations so that 
they become emotionally satisfying. Some of these situations 
must be located in Britain itself. That is why the more equitable 
distribution of the national product must be interpreted as the 
growth of a selfish materialism. The ideal, of course, has been 
betrayed. If causes do not exist, then they must be invented. 

But it is now the outside world which provides the best field 
for this refined moral exercise. Far from the din of battle, these 
papier-maché crusaders are eager to find political causes, but 
unwilling to suffer for them. Far better to be the chosen of 
sensitivity and enlightenment, a moral élite adrift in a sea of 
complacency (not to mention the axiomatic wickedness of 
official circles) and the apathy of a populace which the Left 
despises whenever it is not projecting its own prejudices upon 
it. Their activities have now destroyed the classic proletariat, 
and thereby removed one ground of its sense of guilt. The 
descendants of the old working class now save, value privacy 
and buy their luxuries on hire-purchase. But that moral ache 
in the heart of the British Left is unappeased, because un- 
appeasable. The guilty conscience is as voracious as ever. The 
Left is shocked and surprised at the flood of ‘materialism’ its 
apprentice sorcery has called into being. It had better beware 
of what it is brewing abroad. 
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Paris, Spring, 1960 


From Marie-Chantal to Marie Antoinette, or 
The End of Manifestos 


Sonia Pitt-Rivers 


HEN General de Gaulle in his January speech ad- 
\ V) dressed France as ‘mon cher et vieux pays’ there was a 
reaction of slightly embarrassed surprise as if an un- 
bending father had been caught with a tear in his eye. But to 
people attached to the country they seem perhaps the most 
suitable epithets. France does seem very old in her present 
dilemma as if she alone of the European countries was unable to 
slough off some débris from the past which sits like a feather boa 
on an old woman’s neck gathering dust till she dies. Basically, 
the situation in metropolitan France is the same as in other 
‘advanced’ countries: there is a great wave of prosperity which 
is manifested in an increase in the production of consumer 
goods, a profound attachment to material well-being, a lassi- 
tudinous indifference to matters of principle or politics, an in- 
creased reliance on the technocrat and an increase in power for 
the bureaucrat. But there is also the cruel, costly, stupid war in 
Algeria which from time to time explodes and forces the 
French ostrich to raise his head. The taxi-driver who declared 
as his philosophy of life: ‘Moi je suis bifteckaire!’ relishes his 
steak a little less when rumours reach the capital that the Army 
is marching on France to set up its own government. 

It appears to the outside world that France is fighting an 
atavistic colonial war: in fact she is fighting an undeclared civil 
war. There are few people who would waste a tear on the fate of 
people of the calibre of Ortiz and Lagaillarde, one million 
colons are not going to stand between 45 million people and their 
television sets. Most people in France at the present time would 
willingly give Algeria its independence in exchange for peace — 
a willingness which is probably reinforced by a belief that, 
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however independent, Algeria would remain economically and 
culturally attached to France as was indeed suggested by 
recent declarations from the Arab leaders and which seems to 
be supported by the English colonial experience. But the Army 
is a different matter. A right-wing army coup is a commonplace 
of the age in ‘undeveloped’ countries: what are the circum- 
stances which make it possible in a prosperous democracy ? The 
answer seems to be in the prosperity itself. The recent English 
elections pointed to a similar situation: a well-fed nation is not 
going to risk its newly-found comforts for distant injustices 
which all the journalism in the world cannot make as real as the 
new little car outside the door. But although one could say the 
Left in its traditional sense is dead in England, it became 
fossilized only after it had forced the Right to take on much of 
its colouring. In France it became impotent before it had had 
this effect. Political passion dominated French life for a decade 
after the war, it waned in the ’fifties and now it is as good as 
dead.* 

The man in the street, who has become accustomed to trust 
an expert for his car, his refrigerator and his atomic bomb, 
who, conscious of the new technological age, believes that the 
‘specialist’ is the only one who ‘knows’, tends also to believe 
that there must be a political specialist somewhere who will look 
after that side of his life too. He personally is not involved as an 
active agent, only as a consumer: like nuclear fission, politics is 
‘above his head’. And the policy makers? As far as the Left is 
concerned, they have spluttered out in a series of theoretical 
explosions whose unreality provided insufficient oxygen to keep 
them alight. Since the war French left-wing politics have been 
hamstrung by two interdependent factors: the Communist 
Party and the mythomania of the intellectuals. The two most 
tenaciously held tenets of the intellectual Left were a belief in 
revolution (a complete reversal of the social and economic set- 
up) and a belief in an oppressed proletariat in whose name the 
revolution was to be made. At the end of the war it seemed that 

* The ’fifties saw the introduction of the ‘Marie-Chantal’ joke which 
indicated the way things were going. Marie-Chantal is a very rich young 
woman, neither wicked nor vicious but simply the eternal product of wealth, 
whose main feature is less an inability to know ‘how the other half lives’ 
than a complete unawareness of its very existence. The most classical story 
relates how Marie-Chantal came out of a luxurious restaurant and met a 


beggar who approached her with the appeal of ‘I haven’t eaten for four 
days.’ Her reply was ‘But my dear man you must force yourself.’ 
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the Communist Party could justifiably claim to be the true 
representative of these ideals. Beside it the Socialist Party 
seemed pale and parochial: it represented the past, and a past 
which had lost the war. With Guy Mollet’s disastrous interven- 
tion in Algeria it broke into warring splinter groups of grotesque 
inefficiency, and when a left-wing party has little popular 
backing and no coherent programme which it is capable of im- 
plementing it is always difficult to resist the notion that the 
politicians are in the game for themselves alone. When, as in- 
evitably happened, the intellectuals were unable to continue to 
delude themselves as to the nature of Communism, it never 
occurred to them to examine the myths on which their former 
allegiance was based. A feeble effort was made to set up a Third 
Force: it foundered in a welter of political ineptitude and in- 
experience and was followed by a long period of what Mendeés- 
France called ‘immobilisme’. More and more people deserted 
the Communists and drifted with a certain amount of real un- 
happiness into quiescence. ‘It is impossible to be a Communist, 
but it is equally impossible to be anti-Communist’ might have 
been the slogan of the years preceding Budapest. However 
intellectually honourable it is to live a dilemma, it is not a po- 
litical programme, and, while these theoreticians agonized, the 
cause of their worry was disappearing from under their noses 
without them being aware of it: as in America, as in England, 
the proletariat was ceasing to exist. Whatever might now be 
called the working classes was no longer preoccupied with 
rights, equality or revolution, but with the enjoyment of the 
benefits of the technological age. For the first time in its history 
a large part of the world has full stomachs, and this fact alone 
does alter a great many principles on which the traditional Left 
takes its stand. It also loses it a great deal of votes — the mass of 
the public which would vote passionately when it was starving 
now votes apathetically, more to the Right or not at all. We 
have reached a stage in which it becomes possible to ask the 
cynical question whether good intentions are only bred in 
poverty. 

Bad intentions, or self-interest as opposed to selflessness, seem 
to be a constant, and the greatest danger inherent in the 
‘prosperity world’ is that where the Left is ineffectual the Right 
has no check. The Right has no need of a policy if there is no 
Left for it to fight, any more than right-wing politicians have to 
conceal personal ambition because it is considered to be a 
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proper part of their nature. The short but real triumph of 
McCarthyism demonstrated in America what can happen 
when the Left is feeble. The flourishing democracies are now 
trying to work out a new form of radical opposition suitable to 
the new economic situation, but in France any such develop- 
ment is stultified by the Algerian war, and this war has now 
bred a real Third Force — the Army. Because it has been fight- 
ing since 1939 and never yet had the heady satisfaction of 
victory, because for all these years it has been operating outside 
metropolitan France, the Army has become a self-contained 
unit, a group of paranoid individuals convinced they are mis- 
understood and unappreciated by the rest of their countrymen, 
ceaselessly betrayed by their politicians and alone in possession 
of the truth about the war they happen to be fighting. They 
represent ‘La mission civilatrice de la France’ as they conceive 
it, they are the protectors of the underdog, they have their own 
form of paternalism which has grown out of fighting popula- 
tions they consider with their narrow little minds to be inferior 
children. Whatever they do, they are convinced they are acting 
from correct motives which are misrepresented in France. On 
some levels their behaviour is inconceivably infantile: General 
Massu had himself ‘tortured’ by his own men in order to prove 
that his torturers were straightforward soldiers engaged in the 
ordinary necessities of war. Apart from the slightly repellent 
undertones to this story, its naivety staggers. The fact remains 
that many of the practices of the French Army are incon- 
ceivably appalling. Faced with the fact that their own soldiers 
were behaving as badly as any of Hitler’s S S, the weary Left — 
for the most part non-communist — did gather itself to protest. 
Books relating the ‘facts’ were published, the political weeklies 
protested, meetings were held, petitions signed, schemes 
hatched out of the nostalgia for action which the Resistance has 
left as a residue in the minds of those who took part in it. In the 
years which preceded May 13th every man of good-will, every 
distinguished intellectual and every ex-resistance hero must have 
signed score after score of manifestos. And nothing happened. 
An ineffectual, not to say corrupt, government and a passive 
population refused to react. It is difficult to persist in useless 
action. Recently a known torturer in the Paratroops was given 
the Legion of Honour as a reward for bravery. Too many mani- 
festos make a stone of the heart. 

With the insurrection of last January the picture altered, for 
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then the extent of the threat which the Army represented was 
made undisguisably clear, and with the threat of civil war the 
French nation as a whole admitted to itself how little they cared 
for a French Algeria as compared with their happy and 
prosperous lives. Paradoxically, it was at that moment that the 
Army ‘lost’ Algeria and became in reality what it had imagined 
itself to be — disliked and misunderstood; but also feared. By his 
declaration that he stood by autodetermination for Algeria, by 
his apparent ability to ‘stand up’ to the Army, by the strong 
reassurance he emanated, de Gaulle in his televized speech 
emerged as the only force which could possibly prevent a civil 
war. The liberal elements backed him wholeheartedly, and for 
the first time the local Arab population of the city of Algiers 
refused to be intimidated by the Army into demonstrating 
against the Government. And this despite the fact that there is 
no longer any equivocation about the nature of de Gaulle’s 
powers. He may be a benevolent tyrant, but the régime by 
which he now governs is that of a dictatorship, not a democracy. 
When, after his speech, he abrogated total power, only routine 
protests were made; there was no real indignation. He is cer- 
tainly determined to let Algeria decide her own destiny, but 
equally determined that this shall be done in his own way, in 
his own time. He is determined to be fair; if he suppresses a 
right-wing demonstration he will censor a left-wing newspaper, 
but the spokesmen of neither wing attach much importance to 
this state of affairs. They are in his hands. The group of ‘intel- 
lectuals’ who were arrested the other day represent little more 
than themselves — people who believe that whatever the circum- 
stances it is their personal moral duty to help the oppressed 
wherever they are to be found and who see the oppressed of 
their time as personified by the F L N. The official Left view as 
expressed by L’Observateur applauds them as heroes, but mis- 
guided ones, since their action is inefficacious in hastening 
peace. As to how the Left can hasten peace, it remains pious but 
vague. 

It is much more difficult to assess the potential strength of the 
lunatic fringes of the right wing, but they exist. Not powerful 
people but small people, the poor whites of the new industrial 
age. As elsewhere the big industrialists are mainly liberal in 
their views, probably from intelligent self-interest, but whatever 
the reason it is unlikely they would espouse a Fascist cause as 
did the German industrialists in 1933; since Budapest the 
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French Communist Party has lost a great deal of its power. 
Just as in Algeria the fanatics behind Ortiz were the small 
shopkeepers, whose only superiority lies in their colour, so in 
France there is a strong Poujadist element: small shopkeepers, 
small factory owners, the depressed bourgeoisie, who have not 
been caught up in the new prosperity, might well rally to any 
tub-thumping orator who told them they were better, more 
French, more patriotic, more pure in their hatreds than their 
pusillanimous countrymen who are prepared to sell out the 
national interests. Would they help the Army if it decided to 
invade metropolitan France? Because the Army is not going to 
give up easily. It is not going to preside over a free election and 
hand over Algeria to an independent government — the in- 
evitable result of a free election — and retire to some dreary 
garrison town in France, defeated, as they would see it, after 
twenty years of fighting. Whatever the nature of the war they 
are fighting in Algeria, they are living there like colonial poten- 
tates: vastly increased pay, limitless servants, villas and 
cadillacs at their disposal, objects of terror and admiration 
sharply differentiated from a poverty-stricken population. Pre- 
posterous rumours went round Paris at the time of the January 
insurrection that the Army was marching on France to restore 
the Monarchy in the person of the Duc d’Anjou, an ageing 
reactionary considered a safer bet than the Comte de Paris, whose 
‘liberal’ tendencies made him suspect, but there is a horrible 
part of truth in these stories. Apparently with two large whiskies 
in their stomachs a great many officers in Algiers will declare 
that the Army could move into France to-morrow and carve 
it up like a ripe camembert. De Gaulle is bent on solving the 
Algerian problem, but he cannot rely on the Army. He wants to 
restore the greatness of France and play power politics, and so 
he must have an army. He has an atom bomb, his diplomacy 
has convinced him himself that he is restoring France to her 
rightful place in the world, but in spite of all the battles he has 
won he may still lose the war to his own soldiers. It is an ironic 
and sobering thought that one of the oldest and most civilized 
countries in the world should find itself in the position of having 
nothing better than a dictator to shield it from the grossest and 
most classical forms of Fascism. 

Someone said ‘On ne parle plus politique 4 Paris, on parle 
cinema’, and it seems in Paris that all the energy which once 
went into meetings, manifestos and committees now goes into a 
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‘spectacle.’ If Sartre set the tone for intellectual life in the years 
following the war, it is either Genet, Hiroshima mon Amour or 
the films of ‘la nouvelle vague’ which set it to-day, and the 
difference shows how much has changed. Sartre was all re- 
sponsibility, all objectivity, all morality — in fact a revolutionary. 
Leaving aside Hiroshima mon Amour, which has been sufficiently 
discussed in England but which stands out in France as the 
only film which is as much a work of art, as serious and pro- 
found as anything done since the war, the accent to-day is on 
the personal, the disengaged, the apolitical and the status quo; 
love and hatred in their narrowest sense have replaced ‘in- 
volvement’ and ‘solidarity’ as themes. In these circumstances 
the death of Camus seemed to have a symbolic quality: his 
position in France was somehow anomalous. He was as much a 
best-seller there as elsewhere, but over recent years his audience 
had changed. At the end of the war he was the Galahad of the 
the left-wing intellectuals, a militant of the resistance, a revo- 
lutionary with the uncompromising L’Etranger and Le Malen- 
tendu to his credit, a person whose charm and beauty was the 
delight of his comrades. But he never was, as he himself said, a 
natural ‘intellectual’, he found it difficult to follow a doctrinaire 
line of thought. He had much more common sense but a less 
good mind than Sartre, with whom he finally broke in an 
angry, ugly, public way over the question of the revolutionary 
duties of the writer. His later work always appealed more to 
foreigners or French middle-brows than to his fellow writers, 
who detected in it a sentimentality which irritated them and a 
compromise between hedonism and Christianity which they 
despised. Then came the Nobel prize and his declaration on the 
Algerian war. It is an odd and sad reflection that the author of 
L’ Etranger, whose hero was guillotined because he forfeited the 
sympathy of his fellow citizens through failing to attend his 
mother’s funeral, should have lost so many friends because he 
openly avowed his inability to support the F L N because his 
mother was a colon, living in Algiers. But the shock of his death 
seemed to obliterate the last few years. Those who had known 
him could no longer remember their grievances against him 
nor the differences that had come between them; they remem- 
bered only the young and gentle and courageous figure of the 
Resistance and the moment of hope which followed the war. 
That image won over the shabby years between. Sartre said: 
‘He may have been an enemy, but he was a fraternal enemy’, 
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but there was more feeling truth in the remark of another con- 
temporary: ‘We know now that our youth is dead.’ 

The world of ‘la nouvelle vague’ is a very different world 
indeed from that of L’Etranger and Les Chemins de la Liberté. It is 
difficult to say it represents a generation in revolt against a 
generation in revolt since it seems so entirely devoid of any posi- 
tive quality; it has turned its back on any conception of public 
good and on the puritanism of the revolutionary and devotes its 
youthful, introspective enquiry to the problems of young love 
and middle-aged eroticism. Its backgrounds are in the main 
luxurious as though poverty was a thing of the past: beautiful 
young nymphomaniacs and disabused young men wander 
across the screen, but somehow managing to convey a slightly 
disingenuous impression, like a youth who is a little overdaring 
in his remarks to prove that he is perfectly at ease in a smart 
cocktail party. Or is it that doubt, a deep unease in an uncertain 
world, leaves the erotic as the only safe territory? As Moravia 
once said: ‘When the whole fabric of society is crumbling, sex is 
the only solid reality.” One thing is certain about the young 
people who inhabit this celluloid world: they have no God, no 
cause and no politics. It seems all too possible that if, as they 
went in their fast cars from Passy to St Tropez, they were con- 
fronted with a starving village they would be quite capable of 
reinventing Marie Antoinette’s pleasantry. 

But on the level of real talent the presiding genius in the con- 
temporary scene is surely Jean Genet, and it is interesting that 
Sartre was one of the first people to devote a long critical study 
to his work. Saint Genet is a ponderous, slightly embarrassing 
piece of work, but there is something moving about the re- 
sponsible philosopher’s acclaim of the irresponsible poet, for 
although he writes in prose it is only as poetry that Genet’s 
work has meaning. For him amorality is the only morality and 
people who try to read political significance into his writing can 
only be frustrated and alarmed: his books are hymns to the 
private worlds of desire, hatred and the hidden motivations be- 
hind the fagade of personality. It seems typical of the time that 
he is now writing for the stage. Far the most rewarding play in 
Paris is Les Négres, and the controversy it has aroused points 
up the changing mental climate better than anything else. 
However apolitical one may be — and politics in the conven- 
tional sense are as alien to Genet as is morality in the conven- 
tional sense — it is still true to say that everything is politics. In 
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Les Négres a group of coloured people act out the drama of their 
blackness, the irreducibility of their obsessional need to possess 
and kill the white world, and describe their colour as something 
which is dark only if seen against the light. It is not so much that 
Genet refuses liberal considerations or solutions as that liberal- 
ism and the facility for comfortable thought which is inherent 
in it are quite foreign to his universe. The average man of good 
will has cradled himself in the vision of the ideal society in 
which the white and the coloured will walk side by side in a 
world of equality and dignity. Faced with Genet’s vision, which 
cuts across such polite fantasies and declares in essence that 
there will only be no more blacks in the world when there are 
no whites to make them feel their blackness, when the princess 
with the golden hair is an object of scorn and not of lust, people 
who believe in ‘solutions’ in ‘right and wrong’ are repelled and 
protest the play is racial, should be attacked from a Marxist 


standpoint or, more simply, that it is disgusting. When Yeats 
wrote: 


I think it better that in times like these, 
The poet’s voice be silent. 
We have no art to set the statesman right... 


he realized that the ideal of the Platonic world in which the 
intellectual and the politician are one was coming to an end, 
but he failed to realize that when the liberal world collapsed, 
when logic has proved impotent in solving humanity’s prob- 
lems, then the poet’s voice alone has meaning. Caught in her 
appalling Algerian problems, France illustrates this better than 
any other country: her soldiers kill and torture, the techno- 
logical revolution has made her people listless and her socialists 
as old-fashioned as a 1910 Ford motor car, she seems for the 
moment almost more vulnerable than any other country, but 
out of all this she has produced Hiroshima mon Amour and Les 
Négres, both of which are more likely to preserve freedom than a 
thousand political pamphlets. 











Agadir 


Gavin Maxwell 


writing letters in a small room in the medina, or Arab 

town, of Marrakesh. It was the end of the second day of 
Ramadan, the annual Muslim month of fast during the day- 
light hours, and the nearby Place Djemma el Fna was loud with 
drums and the brass bells of water-sellers and the babel of a 
people for whom, during this season, the night becomes the only 
time of activity. Suddenly it seemed to me that someone had 
shaken my chair from behind, and the word that I was writing 
trailed off into a meaningless hieroglyphic. Automatically, I 
looked over my shoulder, and as I did so a long shudder shook 
the room and the tiles of the floor seemed to slope towards me. 
My pen and some small change clattered down from the table. 
The house was of the flimsy construction common to most of the 
medina, and my first thought was that someone was moving 
heavy furniture in a contiguous part of the building. A second 
later the shudder was repeated, the same sensation of vibration 
and tilting as when a ship’s screws are lifted clear of the water as 
she pitches in a heavy sea. The explanation of furniture moving 
seemed inadequate; after a few moments I began to believe 
that I had been the victim of an hallucination, and then as 
there was no further repetition I thought no more of it. 

The following morning I paid one of my rare visits to a smart 
hotel of the European town, to meet some English acquaint- 
ances who were staying there. The conversation was desultory 
when, after a few minutes, we were joined by a fellow hotel 
guest of theirs, a well-groomed monosyllabic colonel whose 
manner suggested that he found both thought and speech to be 
irksome. 

‘Worried about John,’ he said at length. ‘Went to Agadir — 
there’s been an earthquake there.’ 

‘Surely you must mean Dakar, dear,’ said a vague feminine 
voice. ‘Agadir’s quite near here, you know.’ 


A« about 11.30 on the evening of March rst, I was sitting 
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‘What would John be doing in Dakar?’ asked the Colonel 
testily. ‘He went to Agadir and there’s been an earthquake 
there. Worried, don’t you know.’ 

‘Oh, I expect he’s all right,’ said the female voice. ‘It can’t 
have been much, can it?’ The ice tinkled leisurely in glasses that 
held long soothing drinks; silent servants in extravagant 
Moorish liveries passed to and fro over rich carpets. 

Outside in the streets of Marrakesh the wildest rumours were 
circulating, temporarily silenced only by the first press reports 
that seemed, even in their pathetic under-estimate, to be those 
of a major disaster. Eight hundred killed and many wounded, 
the great luxury Hotel Saada gone down like a pack of cards, 
burying its full complement of expensive holiday-makers who 
would have spoken, I thought to myself, as had my acquain- 
tances at the Mamounia. 

The truth came very slowly. The next morning the news- 
papers reported that it was now feared that the dead might 
amount to as many as 1,200, and the wounded to 2,000. By 
Thursday the speculative figures had risen to 3,000 and 2,500. 
Then I met a friend, a resident French photographer who had 
lived for twenty-five years in Marrakesh and who had spent the 
day in Agadir. He was exhausted, explosive, and seemingly on 
the edge of nervous collapse. His hands trembled. 

‘Je m excuse,’ he said, ‘mais que voudrez vous. I am suffering from 
shock — I who in the war was blown up by a mine and am no 
stranger to death and the dead. This is worse than war — Agadir 
is a place of horror, you understand ? — horror. The press is mad, 
mad, I tell you! Two thousand dead? — they mock us! Selon 
moi, there cannot be less than eight thousand, and that is a 
minimum. Whole quarters in which not one soul can have 
lived — just dust — dust that smells of death so that you must 
wear a mask or be sick, or both. It is a place of horror, I tell you, 
horror.’ 

Slowly, day by day, the published figure mounted, until it 
reached and finally passed his estimate; 10,000 dead, 5,000 
wounded, out of an official population of 35,000. The tempera- 
ture rose to abnormal heights for the season of the year, 
reading 104° in the shade at Agadir, and 97° at Marrakesh. The 
rapid putrescence of the corpses made the work of the rescue 
teams intolerable; in Marrakesh the strain of daylight fasting 
that includes all liquid stretched the nerves of a population 
many of whom had relations in Agadir, and as the true facts 
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filtered through there were scenes of abandoned grief in every 
street of the town. Loud-speaking cars toured hour by hour, 
giving names of known survivors, but the information was 
slender, because a vast number of Gadiri (people of Agadir) had 
taken refuge in the plains surrounding the town and were 
camping under the argan trees with what possessions they had 
been able to salvage in their flight. An appeal was put out by 
the government for all refugees to report their names to the 
nearest authority, cheikh, caid, pasha, or governor, but among 
this new race of nomads there are many whom this appeal will 
not reach for weeks or even months. 

News of strange portents preceding the earthquake came from 
many sources, some of them irrefutable. A few minutes before 
the first tremors all the dogs of the town had begun to howl in 
unison, cats wailed and prowled, and mules and donkeys 
struggled with their tethers. An English couple at the cinema 
had a premonition of some cataclysm and left the building for 
the beach, where, as the first tremors shook the ground beneath 
them, they saw a column of fire shoot up out of the sea. A man 
returning from a café saw a great flight of ravens alight for a 
moment upon the houses and then take off in commotion and 
calling. 

The survivors remember the noise more than the movement 
of the ground; the roar of toppling buildings and the screams of 
human beings who fell with them. All lighting was extinguished 
with the first quake, and those who were able to struggle free 
and to search among rubble and ruin for their children worked 
in the confusion of total darkness. The first rescuers on the 
scene, the French marines, brought only pinpoints of light, so 
that for long sound predominated over sight. 

The extent of the damage in different quarters varied not 
only with the type of building construction, but also with the 
situation above sea level, so that the houses built along the cliff 
on the northern side stood better than those at a lower level; in 
many cases, as in that of the Mauretania Hotel, from which 
many Austrian, Dutch and Danish holiday-makers escaped 
alive, their fagades crashed but left the main structure still in- 
tact. The Hotel Saada, in contrast, built almost upon the beach, 
collapsed totally, but in slow motion, the roof sliding out from 
the walls until the unbalance crumbled them too. From the 
Saada, one of the great luxury hotels of the town, there were 
few survivors from the eighty-odd residents who had dined in 
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the hotel. (Robin Maugham, whom I had talked to a few days 
before in Marrakesh, was known to have been at the Saada. 
‘He must be dead,’ I said to a mutual acquaintance in Marra- 
kesh, but he hesitated for a moment and then said diffidently, 
‘Doesn’t he somehow strike you as someone who will always fall 
on his feet? He was looking for ‘“‘a story” in Morocco — I could 
almost believe that he was in that hotel and survived and got a 
unique story.’ The next morning I read among the list of sur- 
vivors, ‘Rollin viscomte Morgan, diplomate Anglais’ .) 

Opposite to the Saada the Prefecture, built according to 
seismic-resisting principles, stood completely intact. All houses 
built of pisé (mud walls packed wet between shaping boards and 
then allowed to bake dry in the sun) were demolished not so 
much into rubble as into dust, so that the bodies of the dead and 
their erstwhile household possessions were the only solid things 
remaining. The old Kasbah built on the rocks overlooking the 
town fell as a tree falls, and out of its 800 inhabitants only 50 
survived. The main medina, Talbourdjt, built of pzsé in the 
typical Moorish way, collapsed with all its soug, mosques, 
schools and warrens of small dwellings; from its 5,000 in- 
habitants the survivors were counted on the fingers of two 
hands. Because of this total destruction, rescue work in Tal- 
bourdjt was impossible. Here were no fallen blocks of masonry 
under or between which unseen survivors might have been 
trapped; there could be nothing but the dead, and so these 
areas were ignored until the great heat made the recovery even 
of bodies impossible. Rescue work was concentrated upon the 
areas of heavy fallen masonry where life might still, however 
improbably, linger. 

By Saturday, March 5th, when I left Marrakesh to spend two 
nights in Rabat before returning to London on Monday, the 
information was more exact. Apart from the great mass of 
Moroccan dead, 850 of the Spanish community of 2,000 had 
been killed and as many wounded; the old fishing village of 
Founti had been utterly razed; there had been almost total 
casualties among the women workers of great sardine can- 
neries; 100 Italians were missing, 37 British. Of Moroccan 
official bodies the heaviest casualties had been among the 
8th Battalion of the Royal Armed Forces in barracks, and 
among the gendarmerie, or country police. The headquarters 
of the police proper had not been damaged significantly, but as 
it was the season of Ramadan its members had leave of absence 
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during the night, and died in the cafés, cinemas or private 
houses where they were relaxing from their second day of fast. 
The occurrence of the disaster during the season of Ramadan 
had still further repercussions among the survivors. Although 
the rule that nothing may pass the lips between sunrise and 
sunset does not, according to orthodoxy, apply to the sick, there 
are many who believe the fast to have been broken if they 
receive medicine, and it is said that a number of the wounded 
even refused blood transfusion on this score. Rescue workers, 
too, toiling in the tremendous heat, suffered the same conflicts. 

On Friday conditions in what was left of Agadir were so 
terrible as to call for drastic measures against possibility of epi- 
demic. The temperature had reached 105°, and the smell of 
putrescence was said to extend to a radius of three miles outside 
the town. The rescue workers now wore gas-masks or breathing- 
pads and their hands were gloved. Rats, driven upward by the 
blocking and drying of the sewers in which they lived, were 
everywhere among the rubble and ruins, numerous stray dogs 
and cats and swarms of flies - all produced the ideal conditions 
for epidemic. The last inhabitants were removed from the city, 
its confines sealed by military barricades, and all livestock at 
loose in the ruins were shot. Those areas where rescue was con- 
sidered impossible owing to the total reduction of the buildings 
were treated with quicklime to destroy the bodies, mass applica- 
tions of DDT and other disinfectants were applied from lorries 
and helicopters, and rat poison laid over the whole area. Else- 
where fifty bulldozers continued inch by inch work wherever 
there remained a chance of survivors. 

The Crown Prince Moulay Hassan, charged by His Majesty 
Mohammed V with the personal direction of all rescue work, 
maintenance of order, and distribution of relief and shelter, had 
acted with great speed and efficiency from his temporary head- 
quarters at Inezgane, a few kilometres from the ruined city. 
Since the day following the disaster all decision taken had been 
his, from the co-ordination of services and of the help that 
poured in from other countries to the issue of strictly local 
orders, such as the edict that any looter among the ruins should 
be shot at sight and his body thrown among those endless ranks 
awaiting a common grave. 

On arrival at Rabat on Saturday evening I met, in the house 
of a mutual friend, Moulay Ahmed Alaoui, a cousin of the King 
and Chief of Press Services at the Royal Palace. His Majesty, he 
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told me, was paying his third visit to Agadir the next morning, 
in company with all the diplomatic representation at Rabat 
and Press Attachés; there were two planes leaving Rabat at 
8 a.m., and he would secure me a seat in one of these if I wished. 
He arrived in his own car at 7.20 the next morning to carry my 
host and myself to the airport. 

Moulay Ahmed Alaoui is one of the several phenomena of the 
new Morocco. He is a dynamo working at such incredible 
pressure that one feels he must blow up; he is everywhere at 
once, doing a hundred jobs at once with the same sort of furious 
impatient efficiency. He is very close to the King and has his 
ear, so that his work extends far beyond its official designation, 
and because of his tireless energy and apparent ability to work 
without sleep it devolved upon him, for example, to plan the 
innumerable details of the King’s recent tour of the Middle East 
and the Holy Cities, and to supervise the whole daily routine 
of the touring Court. With this background knowledge of his 
exalted position it was a shock to realize that it is he himself who 
carries out much of the petty administration of his own de- 
cisions, with a complete and characteristic impatience with the 
formalities. Thus it was he who at the airport controlled, 
manually when necessary, the variegated hordes of press 
attachés and journalists, shouting out the list of names, pushing 
back those who were in the wrong stream, pulling forward 
bodily those who were vague or misunderstanding, alternately 
a brusque bus conductor and a statesman, an irritable usher and 
a high administrator. After some half-hour of this separation of 
sheep from goats the two aircraft took off for Agadir, the one 
containing the King, his ministers and the foreign ambassadors, 
and the other the Press attachés and members of the inter- 
national Press. 

From Agadir Airport the party left as a long convoy of 
vehicles; the motor-cycle and security police escort, the royal 
cars, the bus-load of ambassadors, and that of the Press — the 
cinematographers having been grouped by Moulay Ahmed 
Alaoui’s unique combination of force and cajolery into a sort of 
loose pyramid upon a jeep, near the summit of which he chose 
for the moment to ride himself. On the roof of the Press bus 
travelled a few hardy photographers who had decided to brave 
the various odours of which they had been warned. 

The procession drove straight to the town, across the flat 
lands of argan trees, round whose trunks and spiny branches 
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were everywhere visible the improvised homes of the destitute — 
blankets hung or stretched as screens between limb and trunk, 
a handful of salvaged possessions by a camp fire at their sides. 
Men, women and children lined the roadside to see the passage 
of the King, for, though this was his third visit since the disaster, 
his presence was of greater significance than would be that of a 
British monarch in parallel circumstances, for he is the spiritual 
leader of his people, and in him resposes the power of baraka, or 
blessing. 

At the road barrier guarding the town’s entrance macabrely 
masked figures sprayed each vehicle in turn with white clouds 
of disinfectant, and the procession with its outriders began 
slowly to tour the streets of the ruined city. Its image was not, 
in effect, greatly different from that presented by any town 
destroyed by aerial raid; there were the same crazily leaning 
walls, the same mass of broken glass, the same tumbled heaps of 
masonry and scattered household goods, the same walls torn off 
to reveal cascading chaos of furnished rooms, the same houses 
that stood, arbitrarily, while their neighbours had fallen. Only 
in one respect did it differ significantly — the great areas that 
were no more than fine dust, now whitened with quicklime, 
through which but few solid objects protruded. Where the 
rubble was more solid, more capable of containing life — how- 
ever improbably after six days of blazing heat — rescue workers 
were still moving masonry, and elsewhere bulldozers moved 
among the débris with the infinite slowness of a dream. The 
occupants of the bus clamoured that every window should be 
kept closed; opening mine a little, I found that the air reeked of 
disinfectant and DDT, with a sour-sickly undertone that made 
it possible to imagine the unspeakable conditions of the previous 
day. Behind me I heard an English voice say, ‘I don’t see any 
rats and I can’t smell much; I think this story’s been over- 
written.’ As the procession drew abreast of the remains of the 
Hotel-de-Ville, each car became enveloped in a grey cloud of 
DDT, through which gas-masked workers were dimly visible, 
and beyond them similarly masked riflemen standing gro- 
tesquely at the present for the passage of the royal cars. The 
procession moved on down the Boulevard Mohammed V, 
officially opened by the King only a few months ago, among 
the cheering ranks of Agadir’s citizens. This should have been a 
cortége, a funeral cortége for 10,000 dead, among whose bodies 
we were even now passing, and the brisk on-the-job atmosphere 
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of the horde of journalists to whom this was — it appeared — no 
more than a news item to be covered seemed harshly jarring. 

There was no halt on this weird tour of a city so newly dead; 
again the cars reached the road block, were sprayed, and took 
the Inezgane road for royal inspection of the new camps. The 
first of these had been completed only the day before, an accom- 
modation settlement of British Army tents ranged in orderly 
rows on flat open ground, with a minor clinic at which the 
slightly injured who came in from their shelters in the surround- 
ing country could be treated or sent on to the new medical 
camp, according to the gravity of their condition. Already this 
camp held 1,300 of the homeless, and four more similar camps 
were to be put up to house the remainder as they could be 
located and brought in. Some 15,000 people are thought to have 
left the ruins; many are camping in the surrounding country- 
side and as yet unaware of the arrangements made for them; 
still others are known to have reached far-off towns and villages. 
Many of these will return to work their land when settled con- 
ditions are restored, and the relief camps will give them shelter 
until their homes are rebuilt. In this first camp were many 
children — for whom a special camp was under construction and 
to be completed by sundown — and these, seemingly unperturbed 
by all that they had gone through, were playing organized 
games and doing PT exercises under the leadership of Muslim 
Scouts. Others, however, were said to be showing symptoms of 
delayed shock and would have to be transferred to one of the 
hospital camps. Here, the next halting point of the royal pro- 
cession, were newly arrived units of British, German, Swiss and 
Italian Red Cross, with well-equipped surgeries and X-ray 
plants, but as yet there were comparatively few patients, for 
many still awaited transfer from the naval base to which they 
had first been taken, and more than 2,000 had already been 
flown to the hospitals of the great cities of Morocco. The 
German unit had six patients, one of whom I was amazed to 
learn had only been dug out the evening before, and had thus 
survived four days of interment. 

There was no time to linger at this camp, for after the first, 
where the strolling ambassadors and cabinet ministers had im- 
parted an air almost of féte, the party had swept along at the 
heels of the King as he dived into tent after tent before returning 
to his car, and it took the omnipresence of Moulay Ahmed 
Alaoui to ensure that something rather more than a handful of 
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ambassadors and pressmen did not swell the numbers of the 
displaced at each successive camp visited. Many of the party 
began to flag in the heat and the dust, but the King seemed in- 
defatigable, a dignified figure in a grey djellabah and white 
baboush that kicked aside the spiny litter of fallen argan 
branches as though they were as well used to the harsh ground 
of the bled as to red carpets and mosaic palace floors. Watching 
him, I regretted that the ‘hand-out’ photograph that decorates 
the wall of every office, café and restaurant in Morocco should 
do him so much less than justice; this is the photograph of a 
young man, a face, certainly, to stimulate interest and specula- 
tion, but in these firm, aquiline, almost European features are 
not immediately visible the dignity, sensitivity, and resolution 
of the real man, in late middle age now, with the lines of re- 
solved conflict and hard-won experience of men and nations 
behind him. On the day of his first visit many had remarked 
upon the deep despair of his appearance as he walked among 
the ruins with an oft-repeated gesture of upraised palms; now 
his expression seemed one more of determination, the jaw set 
and his hands often momentarily clenched. 

In the early afternoon, while the King was resting for a few 
moments at the Crown Prince’s headquarters at Inezgane, fresh 
tremors shook the ground, and some two hours later, as the 
royal plane took off for Rabat and passed over the bay, a 
strange turmoil of water was visible between the shore and 
the squadron of French warships lying at anchor, as though a 
great mass of sea were being pushed up from below. It was 
difficult to judge how this must have appeared from sea level, 
but it was sufficiently alarming for part of the squadron to 
weigh anchor and move further out to sea. Despite much 
speculation there has as yet been no authoritative ruling on the 
cause of the seismic vibration that cut down Agadir in the midst 
of its growth — (it is but a few years since the town counted no 
more than 5,000 inhabitants); some speak of a wave-like 
tremor that swept across from the Atlas Mountains and found 
its outlet in Agadir and the sea; some hold that a submarine 
volcano has opened in the bay. Whatever the cause, King 
Mohammed V’s Government have resolved upon immediate 
reconstruction. The plan is to begin with new residential 
quarters for the homeless, and hotels and other touristic enter- 
prises are to receive immediate advance of capital if they are 
prepared to reciprocate by immediate rebuilding. The new 
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city is to be officially inaugurated on March 2nd, 1961 — the 
anniversary of Independence Day, whose celebrations were 
changed so terribly to tears in 1960. The decision, and the re- 
silient spirit that inspired it, is characteristic of the new inde- 
pendent Morocco, whose eyes turn to the future rather than to 
the past; a spirit that has been strikingly evident ever since 
Mohammed V’s return from exile in 1955. Where is the man 
whom the extreme French right wing called, during his exile, 
‘Mohammed le faible’ ? 

Rabat, March 6th, 1960. 
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Tribute to Albert Camus 


John Cruickshank 


less of his achievement as an artist than of his qualities 

as a man. Many readers will have been struck by the 
way in which obituary notices emphasized his simplicity, his 
kindness, his honesty, his outstanding capacity for loyal friend- 
ship and his genuine modesty. It is worth adding that these 
virtues were frequently referred to by those who knew Camus 
best while he was still alive; they are not merely the pious 
tributes of funeral orators. Incommon with many others, I myself 
have proof of his patience and friendliness; and it is well known 
that his modesty caused Camus to minimize his part in the Re- 
sistance just as it prompted him to speak, privately as well as 
publicly, of his ‘bewilderment’ and ‘a kind of panic’ on being 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1957. 

Characteristics such as these — simple, and yet perhaps not so 
very common - lie behind Camus’s concern for individuals, his 
hatred of cruelty, his fight against totalitarianism, his opposition 
to capital punishment. But to this intense humanity he also 
gave a strong intellectual basis because he found, as others have 
found, that we live in an age when even elementary goodness 
must often be justified in the face of ideological attack. Camus 
was thus not only a man of conscience and integrity, but also an 
intellectual whose mind could be subtle, ironic, incisive, yet 
grounded in common sense. He is a direct descendant of the 
great French moralistes possessing immense contemporary rele- 
vance. The fact is that, whatever the reservations some critics 
may have expressed about particular works, he has generally 
been regarded by his contemporaries as the most significant 
writer of his generation for themselves; a writer who has been 
both a spokesman and a guide, yet without posturing or pre- 
tentiousness. It is this aspect of Camus which I want to discuss 
further. 


() i= first thoughts on hearing of Camus’s death were 


* * * 
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Camus himself described his writings as the outcome of an 
effort to understand the age into which he was born. The fact 
that he grew to maturity in Algeria encouraged him to hold a 
dispassionate and comprehensive view of Europe before he him- 
self settled in France. In one of his post-war essays he wrote: 
‘From the shores of Africa where I was born, helped by distance, 
we have a clearer view of the face of Europe and we know it is 
not beautiful.’ Elsewhere he speaks of Europe as ‘dark’, ‘dreary’, 
‘sad’, even ‘ignoble’, because of the spectacle it has offered in 
our time of wars and mass murder. In an essay of the same 
period he writes: 


Do you know that over a period of twenty-five years, be- 
tween 1922 and 1947, 70 million Europeans - men, women 
and children — have been uprooted, deported and killed ? 


It is within this context that Camus created his work as a writer. 
This is the background of events which he witnessed, and which 
he approached with a questioning urgency. It is the subject of 
human suffering in our time. We all know, at least at second- 
hand, of torture and brainwashing, mass deportations and 
scientifically controlled destruction, racial hatred and the sum- 
mary judgements of ‘people’s courts’. What is so particularly 
alarming is that all these things have been defended, at one time 
or another, in the name of ideologies claiming as their ultimate 
goal the greater happiness of human kind. The age for which 
Camus wrote is thus one of moral and intellectual confusion and 
convulsion. The same values have apparently been invoked on 
behalf of so many conflicting causes that these values have lost 
all meaning. 

Nihilism has therefore been the great temptation of our age. 
For many the only course open has been to proclaim the 
meaninglessness of everything and to adopt a comprehensive 
cynicism which, in its negative form of indifference, encourages 
the growth of its positive manifestation as political crime and 
moral decay of the fascist or Stalinist type. It is noteworthy that 
Camus does not speak self-righteously about these things. He is 
careful to point out, as modern psychology — and perhaps even 
self-inspection — can confirm, that, as he puts it, ‘we all carry 
within us our prisons, our crimes, our destructiveness’. ‘But’, he 
adds, ‘to unleash them on the world is not our duty. Our duty 
consists in fighting them in ourselves and in others.’ The whole 
problem is set out more fully in Camus’s speech of acceptance 
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on receiving the Nobel Prize. Speaking for his own generation 
he says: 


Those men who were born at the beginning of the First 
World War and were twenty at the time of Hitler’s coming to 
power and the first revolutionary trials, who were then con- 
fronted, to complete their education, with the Spanish war, 
the Second World War, the universal concentration camp, 
Europe ruled by the gaoler and the torturer, have now to bring 
up their sons and produce their works in a world threatened by 
nuclear destruction. Nobody, surely, can expect them to be 
optimists. 

Camus adds that these things have driven some to an excess of 
despair which, while it must be opposed, must also be under- 
stood. It is precisely an understanding of nihilism which has 
helped the majority finally to reject it and ‘to forge for them- 
selves an art of living through times of catastrophe.’ 

This double theme of the temptation of nihilism and its 
eventual rejection runs through Camus’s examination of his age 
and constitutes his dual réle both as a symptom of his times and 
as an exemplary figure for them. His writings on ‘the absurd’, 
as he termed it, speak of his temptation by nihilism. His 
writings on ‘revolt’ show how he overcame this temptation in 
himself. These two related ideas — [’absurde and la révolte — are the 
two basic intellectual concepts behind his work. 


* * * 


Camus’s first comments on the absurd treat it, character- 
istically, as an emotional experience rather than an intellectual 
idea. With an instinctive emphasis on individual experience, 
and referring to his own early life in Algeria, he describes what 
turns out to be a growing awareness of the absurd in his acute 
sense of contrast between the richness of physical existence and 
the inevitability of death. This is the dualism underlying his 
first published collection of essays, L’Envers et l’endroit, which 
appeared in 1937. The five essays contained in the book are 
written in elegant prose, an intense yet severe lyricism in which 
the intensity praises the profusion of the physical world while 
the severity recalls human transience seen against this physical 
background. The two aspects of existence to which the French 
title refers are summed up in Camus’s conclusion that ‘there is 
no love of life without despair about life’. This theme of the 
tragic ambivalence of human existence, the nascentes morimur of 
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the ancients, is, of course, an old and familiar one in literature. 
What is striking, here, is the individual directness with which 
Camus expresses it and his personal need to maintain both 
terms of the dualism, refusing to suppress either of them in 
order to attain what would have been, for him, a dishonest 
peace of mind. 

In the collection of four essays which he published two years 
later, under the title of Noces, Camus refers again to the dualism 
and, in particular, to the way in which each of the two terms 
intensifies his experience of the other and really raises the 
dualism to the status of a paradox. He writes: ‘My horror of 
dying derives from my anxious appetite for life.’ In Noces, how- 
ever, as the title implies, Camus is mainly concerned to cele- 
brate those ‘nuptials’ with the earth which are the positive term 
of the paradox. He does so in pages describing the North 
African landscape which have done much to reinstate the 
lyrical essay as a striking literary form. As regards the negative 
term, which is at the basis of much contemporary nihilism, 
Camus examines this in his more widely known Mythe de Sisyphe. 

Here, again, the first hints of the absurd are linked with per- 
sonal experience. Most of the time the repetitiveness of our lives 
does not disturb us. We are scarcely even conscious of it. We 
follow easily enough the ceaseless rhythm of ‘getting up, taking 
the tram, four hours in an office or factory, a meal, the tram, 
four hours’ work, a meal, sleep’, and the same pattern is re- 
peated week after week, month after month, year after year. 
But there are those who, one day or another, suddenly question 
the validity of this existence. They utter the simple word ‘why’, 
and everything begins, says Camus, in this ‘weariness tinged 
with surprise’. Everything begins, no doubt, because to have 
this experience is to receive what might be called the intima- 
tions of absurdity. A link in the chain of daily gesture has been 
broken irreparably. The temptation now is towards the brink, 
even the abyss, of nihilism as further evidences of the absurd 
present themselves. These other evidences may take various 
forms: the sudden awareness that time is carrying us away and 
will finally destroy our physical existence; an experience of the 
alien nature of the world outside us and a feeling that the 
strength and endurance of nature mock our frail mortality; a 
sense of a gap, which cannot be closed, between ourselves and 
other people, so that they even appear on occasion to exude a 
kind of inhuman essence; a sense of alienation from ourselves. 
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Lastly, Camus speaks of death, which he treats as perhaps the 
ultimate evidence of the absurd. In particular, elsewhere in his 
work, he emphasizes the terrible absurdity of arbitrary death 
and apparently needless suffering. In 1948, when asked by an 
interviewer if the so-called ‘problem of evil’, in the sense of 
human pain and death, was what prevented him from accepting 
Christianity, Camus replied with typical honesty: 


The insurmountable barrier does seem to me to be the 
problem of evil. But it is also a real obstacle for traditional 
humanism. There is the death of children, which means a 
divine reign of terror, but there is also the killing of children, 
which is an expression of a human reign of terror. We are 
wedged between two kinds of arbitrary law. 


Camus goes on, after this, to speak of the absurd as a more 
purely intellectual concept. He sees our experience of the world 
as remaining beyond the reach of rational categories. The true 
history of human thought, indeed, is the story of its constant 
recantations and its failure to achieve any certainty. Camus 
says: 


I can feel this heart inside me, and I conclude that it exists. 
I can touch this world, and I also conclude that it exists. All my 
knowledge ends at this point. The rest is hypothesis. 


Our choice, then, is between description which can be accurate 
but does not tell us anything significant about the world and 
hypotheses of various kinds which claim to convey truth but 
are not demonstrably certain. It is on the basis of such an 
analysis that Christianity is rejected. Christian thinkers such as 
Pascal, Kierkegaard and certain modern existentialist theo- 
logians, have presented their beliefs as a way of escape from the 
absurd. Pascal urges us to wager in favour of God’s existence, 
Kierkegaard accepts Christianity as being what he calls ‘the 
supreme paradox’. But for Camus existentialist theology, in its 
early or its latter-day forms, is an attempt to evade the absurd 
and not a direct elucidation of it. Christianity, he says at one 
point, is ‘less genuine peace than tragic hope’. 

The absurd is thus finally presented to us as something which 
arises from a confrontation between the human desire for co- 
herence, for understanding, and the irrationality, the opacity, 
of the world. Camus’s description of the absurd conforms to 
ancient, familiar mythic patterns. It is Tantalus tormented by 
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water and by fruit-laden trees beyond his reach; Prometheus 
chained to a rock and become eternal food for the vulture; 
Sisyphus pushing his boulder towards the hill-top from which it 
will always roll back. The absurd is denial by the gods of man’s 
claim to parity with them, and Camus invests it with much of 
the intensity and universality of classical tragedy. 

The main moral consequence drawn by Camus from his 
analysis is that the absurd reduces all actions to ethical equality 
in so far as they cannot be referred to any absolute standard of 
right and wrong. The absurdist ethic does not positively recom- 
mend either what we normally regard as virtue or what we call 
crime. But neither can it totally exclude the one or the other. 
As Camus says ironically, speaking of virtue, one can, after all, 
be virtuous by caprice. It is this apparent lack of moral 
differentiation in nihilist theory which leads him, when he 
speaks of its ethical consequences, to stress quantity, not quality. 
The appetite for life which he discussed earlier, and which 
awareness of the absurd serves to sharpen, leads to concentra- 
tion on the present moment and a desire to experience, in all 
their variety and to the greatest possible degree of intensity, the 
succession of present moments which constitutes one’s life. 


* * * 


At this stage, then, Camus derives from the absurd an attitude 
of acceptance expressed as an ethic of quantity. Yet within a few 
years he was advocating an attitude of rebellion and preaching 
an ethic of quality. It is therefore of interest and importance to 
see how he made the transition from [’absurde to la révolte. One 
preliminary point should be mentioned. Camus had made it 
quite clear in his brief preface to Le Mythe de Sisyphe that he was 
not elaborating an absurdist philosophy of his own in this book. 
His attitude to the absurd, he says, remains tentative and pro- 
visional. In fact, Le Mythe de Sisyphe is primarily a description of 
that experience of the absurd which he found widespread 
among his contemporaries, and an attempt to see as clearly as 
possible some of its logical consequences. Elsewhere, admitting 
that a part of him was undoubtedly attracted by contemporary 
nihilism, he adds that he never regarded the absurd as a point 
of rest; he saw it rather as a point of departure. 

One of the most important factors which helped to take 
Camus beyond the moral indifference of nihilism was un- 
doubtedly the experience of the Occupation of France. He en- 
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tered the Resistance in 1942, the year in which Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe was published, but two years after the book had largely 
been written. In the concrete situation of occupation and resist- 
ance an ethic of quantity, whatever its apparent logical co- 
herence, could not be pursued by someone of Camus’s integrity 
and humanity. For one thing, he now lived in circumstances 
where the making of moral choice and the acceptance of direct 
personal responsibility could mean the difference between life 
and death for others, including close friends. This situation 
served to bring out what I myself think to be one of Camus’s 
greatest virtues. Although an intellectual, he was neither pre- 
pared nor able to put ideology or rational demonstration above 
what human beings are actually experiencing in their daily 
lives. He could not live by an abstraction, he was sceptical to- 
wards ideology, he was too genuine a humanist and realist to try 
to bend and crack human nature in an effort to make it fit into 
some a priori intellectual framework. This, no doubt, is a con- 
siderable element in his appeal to the non-doctrinaire British, 
and the reason why his deep humanity, his practical sense and 
his feeling for the individual person have prompted some to 
compare him to Orwell and — surprisingly though not un- 
reasonably — to E. M. Forster. This characteristic is no doubt 
also at the basis of the much-discussed rupture with Sartre and 
the subsequent polemics in which Sartre appeared to be the 
victor on the level of dialectic, and Camus the victor on the 
level of common moral experience. 

Another effect of the war with Germany was to make Camus 
realize that Nazism, with its emphasis on violence and its con- 
tempt for individual human lives, was the moral and intellectual 
offspring of nihilism. This emerges clearly from the Lettres a un 
ami allemand, four letters to an imaginary German friend pub- 
lished in 1945 and written between 1943 and 1945. In the 
fourth letter Camus admits that he thought he agreed, at one 
stage, with the diagnosis of the absurdity of existence made by 
various German thinkers, and felt by the man in the street, in 
the *thirties. He shared their scepticism towards moral abso- 
lutes and later could understand, at least in an abstract way, 
their attempt to escape the apparent senselessness of existence 
by means of force, national self-aggrandisement and the practice 
of Realpolitik. Yet in the end the Germans were fighting on one 
side and Camus on the other, despite something like a common 
intellectual starting point. The only explanation he can offer of 
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this situation is his inability to sacrifice human justice to philo- 
sophical theory and his conviction that the absurdity of life can 
only be affirmed by reference to some implied standard of co- 
herence and sense. This desire for coherence, the frustration of 
which is what gives rise to the absurd in the first instance, is thus 
an important part of human experience. It cannot be ignored. 
It must be given a real place in any examination of nihilism and 
in any doctrine of nihilism. Thus Camus fought against Nazism 
in the conviction that ‘man himself possesses value and meaning 
precisely because he is the one creature whose desire for these 
things is constantly thwarted in the world.’ 

Lastly, Camus describes a more closely argued line of reason- 
ing which led him from nihilism to rebellion against it. He 
points out that awareness of the absurd is already, in itself, a 
form of revolt — at least in a negative sense. To experience the 
absurd is, in essence, to experience a sense of scandal. The ab- 
surd scandalizes the reason and results, to this extent, from a 
revolt of the mind. Now once one begins to analyse this revolt it 
turns out to be a less wholly negative attitude than at first ap- 
peared. To claim experience of the absurd, as Camus had 
already pointed out, means that there is a value judgement, a 
value, involved when this claim is made. To speak of the absurd 
at all is to have rebelled, in the sense of having said ‘no’, to some 
state of affairs. But to do this is to say ‘yes’, by implication, to 
something which is not that state of affairs. This means, then, 
that to speak of the absurd is ultimately to affirm, within the 
individual who has spoken in this way, the presence of some- 
thing against which the absurd is an offence. To say ‘no’ is to 
impose limits, and within these limits, we must conclude, values 
of some kind are still preserved despite the apparent destruction 
of all values by comprehensive nihilism. At this early stage the 
nature of such values may appear obscure, but their existence is 
no longer in doubt. And so Camus speaks with some confidence 
of three values ultimately derived from the apparently purely 
negative experience of the absurd itself. Firstly, there is the 
individual’s discovery of a part of himself which he holds to be 
important, which he identifies as his essence as a human being, 
in the name of which he confronts the absurdity of human 
existence — the value, we might say, of individual human worth. 
Secondly, the individual shares with other men this worth 
which he discovers in himself, and this fact leads him to a fur- 
ther value - a common human nature. Thirdly, this second 
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value takes him directly to the idea of a bond which links all 
men in face of the absurd — the value of human solidarity. 
Camus paraphrases Descartes and says: ‘I rebel, therefore we 
are.’ His conclusion is: 


Although apparently negative because it creates nothing, re- 
volt is positive in a profound way since it reveals those elements 
in man which must always be defended. 


And so Camus asserts the necessity of revolt, starting from 
nihilism, because of the inadequacy of a quantitative ethic in 
the midst of human suffering, because of the realization that a 
false assessment of the absurd can lead to terrible human 
disasters, and finally because closer scrutiny of the idea of ab- 
surdity reveals that germ of rebellion which it always contained. 


* * * 


Just as the whole concept of the absurd was mainly set out in 
a single work, Le Mythe de Sisyphe, so the concept of revolt is 
examined at length by Camus in L’Homme révolté — one of his 
books, translated under the title of The Rebel, which has been 
particularly admired in this country. He points out that revolt 
against the human condition has taken two main forms. Firstly, 
there is religion — the attempt to merit the kingdom of heaven, 
after our life on earth, through the operation of divine grace. 
Secondly, we have revolutionary politics — the attempt to 
change the status quo by force here and now in order to bring 
about a Utopia on earth in the course of historical time. These 
two kinds of belief, religious conviction and political doctrine, 
are described respectively by Camus as representing vertical 
and horizontal transcendence. Vertical transcendence — the 
aspiration towards the kingdom of heaven — was criticized in Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe. But in any case, with the decline of religious 
conviction, it has tended to be ousted by social and political 
doctrines. Indeed, there may seem to be a point at which, says 
Camus, ‘the future (within history) has become the only tran- 
scendence of men without God’. This horizontal transcendence 
— a belief in the possibility of bringing about Utopia by political 
means — found particularly dramatic expression in the French, 
and later in the Russian, revolutions. It becomes the main sub- 
ject of criticism in L’ Homme révolté. 

Political revolution demands close scrutiny because of a fatal 
moral flaw which it seems to contain. The fact is that, despite 
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the idealism with which revolutions are undertaken, despite 
their initial declaration of human fraternity and, in many 
cases, their opposition to capital punishment, all resort sooner 
or later to the guillotine or the purge. In order to try to under- 
stand how this comes about Camus goes back to a study of 
those theorists who played an important réle in promoting revo- 
lutionary ideas. Examining the writings of such thinkers as 
Saint-Just, Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx, he finds much that is ad- 
mirable in their work. Nevertheless, he finds in the end that all 
made what he regards as a fatal mistake because all of them 
erected and defended false absolutes — concepts such as Reason, 
History, the Will to Power and Revolution itself. To such 
abstractions they sacrificed, or their followers sacrificed, human 
happiness in the here and now. The day arrives when, as 
Camus puts it, ‘ideology comes into conflict with psychology’ 
and the purest revolutionary ideals are contaminated as a 
result. It is considered permissible, even essential, that a real 
present be sacrificed to what must be, after all, a hypothetical 
future. Of the various attitudes just mentioned it is the deifica- 
tion of history, particularly by Hegel and Marx, that Camus 
considers to be most lethal in its effects. The result is that one of 
the most memorable features of L’ Homme révolté is its remarkable 
analysis of Marxist theory and the related explanation of 
Stalinist practice. Camus goes on to suggest that the modern 
world, notably but not exclusively in Communist-controlled 
areas, has become a world of the directive, handed down by 
higher officials, rather than a world of the dialogue. The dia- 
logue, which alone makes possible humane relationships be- 
tween men, seems too expensive a luxury to those who are 
striving for the political realization of historical inevitability. 
This concept of the dialogue is an interesting one. It would be 
possible with more time, and perhaps more knowledge, to 
make illuminating comparisons between Camus’s idea and the 
conception of the dialogue in Martin Buber’s work, particularly 
in I and Thou. But even on a purely political level Camus gives 
the dialogue considerable importance and defines a democrat 
as ‘one who allows his opponent to express his views and agrees 
to think about them’. In general we may say that Camus’s 
inquiry into the history and theory of political revolution reveals 
his humanity, his concern for the happiness of individuals, his 
refusal to make moral concessions to intellectual abstractions. 
Perhaps this emerges more clearly when he writes: 
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Justice is both a concept and a warmth of the soul. Let us 
ensure that we adopt it in its human aspect without transform- 
ing it into that terrible abstract passion which has mutilated so 
many men. 


It is clear from all this that when Camus speaks of revolt he 
does not mean by the term political revolution. Revolution he 
has shown to be on the side of a conception of history which has 
been dehumanized and has become a monstrosity. In the face 
of its abstract formal demands human happiness is of no im- 
mediate account. Revolt, by contrast, is on the side of nature. 
It is centred on the idea of limitation, not absolutism; it 
preaches moderation, not extremism. In its social and political 
aspects it is a form of humility which recognizes that the fight 
against human suffering is inevitable and can have no end. 
And so Camus sees the decisive struggle of our times as one 
which must be waged not so much as between Marxism and 
Christianity as between the deification of history and a return 
to nature. The Algerian in Camus, the man of the South, sees 
the fatal conflict as one between Nordic intemperance and 
Mediterranean moderation. In his own words, we must choose 
between: 


. .. nordic dreams and the mediterranean tradition, eternally 
adolescent violence and mature strength, nostalgia, aggravated 
by learning and books, and courage tempered and enlightened 
by experience of life; in short, history and nature. 


* * * 


One should not conclude, perhaps, without referring to 
Camus’s novel, La Peste, which presents in a striking artistic 
framework many of the ideas discussed above. The ‘plague’ in 
question is, of course, to be interpreted symbolically. Critics 
have spoken of its effective literal interpretation — the story of 
an epidemic which supposedly afflicted the town of Oran in 
the 1940s — and pointed to the natural transition it makes to 
an imaginative representation of the Occupation of France. 
But there is also a third level of interpretation. The plague is, in 
still more general terms, a symbol of the absurd. It is all that is 
bad in human life — pain, death, fear, separation, loneliness. On 
the other hand, the determined struggle against the epidemic by 
Dr Rieux and his companions, a struggle which cannot over- 
come the plague but must keep on trying to reduce its deadly 
effects, represents the revolt of which Camus has also spoken. 
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In other words, the two concepts of [’absurde and la révolte come 
together in an artistic unity in La Peste. Here is a novel in which 
three different levels of meaning are fused and controlled with 
great skill and powerful effect. This in itself is a striking 
achievement, but two further points should be made. In the 
first place, as regards what I might call the metaphysical inter- 
pretation (the absurd and revolt), this interpretation is sug- 
gested only, not conveyed in direct statements, so that an im- 
pression of artificiality and contrivance — normally so difficult 
to avoid in allegory — is, I think, successfully avoided here. Dis- 
cussing Kafka and Melville, Camus has written: 


In Kafka’s work the reality described is summoned into being 
by the symbol, the fact is a consequence of the image, whereas, 
in Melville, the symbol is born of reality. 


The reason Camus gives here for regarding Melville as a 
greater creative writer than Kafka is one which, if valid, also 
raises the artistry of his own work to the level of lasting achieve- 
ment. A second point is this. At the level of political interpreta- 
tion (the plague of the Occupation), the balance between his- 
torical particularity and wider implications is so skilfully main- 
tained that the reference expands naturally and inevitably from 
Nazi tyranny in France to any dictatorship, Hitlerian or 
Stalinist, and indeed to any tyranny of past or future history. 

Features such as these prompt me to think that some of 
Camus’s work will last by virtue of its subject-matter and the 
skill with which that subject-matter is presented. Camus said 
that ‘every authentic work of art is a gift offered to the future’, 
and there can be little doubt that, in this sense, his own endow- 
ment of the future was considerable. 














The Soviet Russian War Novel 
since Stalin’s Death 


Reuben Ainsztein 


much from the limitations imposed by Stalin and 

Zhdanov upon the writer’s freedom to tell the truth as 
the Russian war novel and story. And in no other genre of Soviet 
literature has the dogma of Socialist Realism been shown up 
quite so clearly to be nothing else but a formula for covering up 
the Soviet state’s pretensions to the right of censoring the con- 
tents of all literary works as in the Russian war novel and 
story. 

While Stalin was alive, Russian writers dealing with the 
greatest national trial since the Mongol-Tatar invasions could, 
and were encouraged to, write about the heroism of Soviet 
soldiers and the bravery and endurance of the civilian popula- 
tion. But they were not allowed to question the necessity or even 
inevitability of the terrible sacrifices borne by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union as soldiers and civilians, because such questioning 
was tantamount to questioning Stalin’s wisdom and policies 
that were responsible for the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and 
Stalin’s refusal to heed the warnings of an impending German 
attack sent him by his own intelligence services and such men as 
Winston Churchill. Soviet writers could not write honestly and 
convincingly about their heroes, because they could never show 
them as thinking or talking about such obvious things as the 
military inefficiency of the gigantic Soviet war machine in the 
early stages of the war. For to allow Soviet soldiers and civilians 
to talk or think about such matters would have meant question- 
ing Stalin’s purges, which decapitated the Red Army’s officer 
corps and brought confusion, demoralization and inefficiency 
into its command. 

Nor could Soviet writers write fully and honestly about the 
sufferings of Soviet prisoners of war and civilians. And, in par- 


N O other genre of Soviet literature has suffered quite so 
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ticular, they were not allowed to write at any length about the 
fate of Soviet Jews overtaken by the German advance, because 
to write about these aspects of the Great Patriotic War was to 
awaken in readers the questioning spirit again — the spirit that 
questioned the inevitability of these sacrifices and sufferings. 

It would not be true to say that the result was a war literature 
deprived of all artistic values. Many of the war novels and 
stories written while Stalin was alive make good reading and 
give honest, if one-sided, pictures of the heroism of Soviet 
soldiers and civilians. But judged against the background of the 
great traditions of Russian literature in general, and the 
Russian war novel in particular, they strike one as poor stuff 
indeed. Their heroes act, occasionally feel, but never think. 
Moreover, there are whole fields of soldierly behaviour that are 
quite ignored: the sex life of millions of men deprived of all 
home leave, fighting in a desert while in Russia, and suddenly 
invading lands full of women, and behaving not as behoves 
warriors of a communist country, but, like their Cossack, Tatar 
or Mongol ancestors; the failure of the average Soviet soldier 
to treat his German prisoners as though they were his prole- 
tarian brothers; and the feelings and thoughts of hundreds of 
thousands of former concentration-camp inmates, victims of 
Stalin’s terror, who volunteered for army service to escape their 
prisons or out of pure feelings of patriotism. 

To be able to write about some of these aspects of the Great 
Patriotic War, Soviet writers had to wait not just for Stalin’s 
death, but for Khrushchev’s speech debunking Stalin’s histori- 
cal réle, which he delivered in 1956 to the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. Actually, of all the revelations 
Khrushchev made in his speech about Stalin’s crimes and mis- 
takes, his criticisms of Stalin as military leader were the least 
daring, and, on the whole, the least convincing. He did not 
criticize Stalin for his purges which left the Red Army an in- 
efficient machine on the eve of the German attack, and he 
certainly did not criticize Stalin’s foreign policy, which left 
Russia exposed to Hitler’s onslaught. He could do neither, 
because he was personally involved in both. The best he could 
do was to attack his dead master for his alleged refusal to send 
him enough rifles for the defence of the Ukraine. 

Nevertheless, his gesture of criticism of Stalin as the military 
wizard opened the gates to a steady, even though uneven, 
stream of writings about the war that were not shaped by the 
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need of doxology to an omniscient leader or a complete sup- 
pression of entire areas of facts. Perhaps quite naturally the 
first people to take advantage of the new freedom to write more 
truthfully about the Great Patriotic War were not writers but 
military leaders, who had seen their part in the victorious war 
ruthlessly suppressed or distorted by Stalin. A good example of 
such writings is provided by Marshal I. V. Chuikov, the de- 
fender of Stalingrad and conqueror of Berlin, in the extracts 
from his memoirs printed in the February 1958 issue of Oktyabr, 
the monthly of the Writers Union of the Russian Federation. 

In these long extracts Marshal Chuikov mentions Stalin a 
few times, but presents Khrushchev, then a member of the 
Military Council of the Stalingrad Front, as one of the men 
responsible for taking the decision to defend Stalingrad. In 
describing his own part in the conduct of military operations, 
Chuikov speaks of the plans and decisions of the Supreme 
Soviet Command but not Stalin’s personal leadership, and, 
above all, he presents himself as the man instrumental in or- 
ganizing the defence of Stalingrad — a claim of a truly revolu- 
tionary nature when viewed against the legend of Stalin’s 
special relationship with the great city on the Volga. This is 
how Chuikov describes the crucial moment in his command, 
when he decided that the Russian retreat from the Don must 
stop on the western banks of the Volga: 


This was the basic sense of my conversation (with Khrush- 
chev) : The Germans had decided to take Stalingrad whatever 
the cost. The commander of the 62nd Army estimated that 
his army could not hold Stalingrad. Instead of fighting to the 
end, instead of dying rather than surrendering Stalingrad, 
he was withdrawing formations into the city itself. For that 
reason he had been deprived of his command and the 
command was now in the hands of his Army Chief of Staff, 
General N. I. Krylov. The Military Council of the Stalingrad 
Front with Comrade Stalin’s agreement offered me the post 
of commander of the 62nd Army. 

. Finally, Comrade Khrushchev asked me the last but 
most important question: ‘How do you, Comrade Chuikov, 
understand your task?’ I had not expected to have to answer 
such a question, but there was not much time for reflection: 
all was clear, all was self-evident. And so I immediately 
replied that I understood my task to be the following: ‘We 
cannot surrender Stalingrad to our enemy - it is too dear to 
us, to the whole Soviet people; to surrender Stalingrad would 
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undermine the morale of our people. I will take all necessary 
measures to prevent Stalingrad’s surrender. ... I shall now 
leave for Stalingrad and I swear that I will not leave it. We 
will defend the city or we will die there.’ N. S. Khrushchev 
and A. I. Eremenko gazed at me and said that I correctly 
understood my task ... 


It is, perhaps, significant that although these extracts from 
Marshal Chuikov’s war memoirs appeared two years ago and 
Oktyabr at the time promised to print them in full, no further 
prints, even so far appeared. Never the less, whatever the 
censorship exerted by party leaders over the memoirs of their 
Marshal, Russian writers have in the meantime not been 
deterred from exploring the limits of their freedom in dealing 
with the last war. 

An intermediary stage, as it were, in this process was reached 
by Alexander Andreyev in his war novel Oh, How I Want To 
Live, first published in the January and February 1958 issues 
of the same Oktyabr monthly. This is the story of Lieutenant 
Dmitry Rakitin, an intelligent by social background and educa- 
tion, who volunteers for the defence of his homeland as soon as 
he learns of the German attack, to be torn from his loving 
Moscow family and flung into the very thick of the German 
advance in the summer of 1941. Bombed from the air, pursued 
by enemy tanks, encircled by German motorized infantry, un- 
able to stand fast and strike back, witnessing the massacre of 
his comrades and the apparent inability of his commanders to 
cope with the German war machine, the hero of Andreyev’s 
novel discovers that what he learnt in the Lenin Young Com- 
munist League about his own land and the outside world is not 
enough to explain the calamity that has befallen his country. 
He learns to hate and he learns to fight, but he cannot forgive 
Dubrovin, the communist leader who educated him at school 
and in the Komsomol, for not having prepared him for the 
coming of the Nazi scourge. When he finally meets him, a 
regimental political commissar fighting his way through German 
encirclement in order to reach the Soviet lines again, Rakitin 
bursts out: 


‘We shall win, I know that. But this victory will cost us 
millions of lives. Who will answer for it? You? You, our 
educator, and people like you are responsible for the fact that 
I, Nikita, Nina, Furgonov, that all young people, find the 
present so terribly hard to bear. You promised us an un- 
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disturbed life without sufferings and blood. You assured us 
that we need not fear anybody — all we had to do was to 
stamp our feet and there was not an enemy alive that would 
not go fleeing head over heels. You spoke of war fought on 
the enemy’s territory. Where is it? Why are we running? In 
two or three weeks we have run some eight hundred kilo- 
metres! We, the army of a _ two-hundred-million-strong 
people. The best army in the world. Is our armour too thin ?’ 


Dubrovin replies: 


‘Hitler attacked us treacherously, you know it. The 
element of surprise is helping him .. .’ 

I stepped close to Sergey Petrovich and said abruptly in a 
voice that almost rose to a shout: 

‘And why did you present him with an opportunity for a 
surprise attack? Why did he at all dare to attack us? Because 
he knew, because he felt confident, that he could smash our 
defences. And now we are striking out all the proud slogans 
by which we lived, which we sang. ... With our graves we 
are strewing the earth. I don’t want to die. I want to live!’ 


This is as far as Andreyev’s hero dares to go in his question- 
ing of the system under which he was brought up to believe 
that so long as he trusted implicitly in Stalin’s leadership, 
there was no need for him to know and find out about the 
world outside. But since the appearance of Andreyev’s novel 
one Russian writer, at least, has gone much further in probing 
the causes of the Soviet defeats and sacrifices. But before we 
come to Konstantin Simonov’s The Living and The Dead, we 
chronologically reach Grigory Baklanov’s two powerful books, 
which mark another stage in the development of the post- 
Stalin war novel. 

This time the advance is more of a formal than ideological 
nature. His war novels, South of the Main Offensive first printed 
in the January 1958 issue of Znamya, and A Foothold, first printed 
in the May and June 1959 issues of Novy Mir, both monthlies of 
the Soviet Writers Union, are about Soviet artillerymen. South 
of the Main Offensive describes an incident in the life of a Soviet 
battery facing the Germans near Balaton Lake in the winter of 
1944-1945, while A Foothold is mostly about a young artillery 
officer directing the fire of his battery from a tiny bridgehead 
across the Dniester in the great Soviet summer advance of 
1944. In both cases the extreme moral and physical trials of 
Baklanov’s heroes are due to the fact that they have to stand 
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fast and fight against overwhelming odds in seemingly secondary 
sectors of the front, so that elsewhere Soviet troops should be 
able to advance or complete their preparations for major break- 
throughs. Baklanov’s description of battle scenes are among the 
best to be found in Soviet war books and make one think of 
Tolstoy’s Tales of Sevastopol. His realism sometimes borders on 
naturalism, but the latter is always mitigated by his epic 
quality and truly Russian feeling for the place of the most 
terrible human ordeals in the scheme of nature. Above all, 
there is a great sincerity about his descriptions of men in action: 
he paints their courage, heroism, cruelty, savagery, cowardice. 
Baklanov’s peasant-soldiers are what they are and not what 
Soviet writers had to pretend that they were while Stalin was 
alive: warriors of a communist land worrying their heads off 
about proletarian brotherhood even while killing or getting 
killed by Germans. Baklanov’s realism affords us truthful pic- 
tures of the attitude of Soviet soldiers to their German prisoners, 
of which this is one: 


Past us, towards the front, were speeding lorries with 
mortars in tow that kept bobbing up and down on their 
balloon tyres. Soldiers, all young and in new uniforms, filled 
the lorries. A new formation was being thrown into the 
breach. And from the front, on our side of the road, between 
the lorries and ourselves, prisoners were being driven through 
the dust. The mortar-men leaned out of their lorries to get a 
better glimpse of them; we sat and waited. Now we could see 
their faces, brown from heat and sun. Sweat poured down 
their temples. Their necks were wet. They walked in a crowd: 
young, strong, insignificant, with glasses, tall ones, short ones. 
On some faces everything had been snuffed out by grey 
tiredness; other faces were all excitement, as if their owners 
had only just been snatched out of battle; other faces again 
expressed fear ... 

Vasin noticed that one of the Germans was carrying four 
large tins of food pressed against his chest. He walked up to 
him and in silence took them away from him. He did it 
quietly, gravely as he did everything else, and carried the tins 
to a family of Moldavians. 


Both Baklanov’s novels met with sharp criticism in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta. His critics did not deny his talent, but accused 
him of ‘Remarquism’, which they defined as a narrow naturalis- 
tic approach to war. They objected to his heroes, who, they 
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said, lacked in depth, because Baklanov never gave expression 
to their moral uniqueness as soldiers of the first communist 
state in human history. 
- From Baklanov we step right into Konstantin Simonov’s 
The Living and The Dead, first published in the April, October, 
November and December 1959 issues of <namya. With this 
exciting work we reach a stage in the post-Stalin war novel that 
amazes us by its author’s boldness and outspokenness, while at 
the same providing us with a guide to wartime subjects that are 
still taboo to Soviet writers. 

The novel is about the first phase of the Soviet-German war 
— the phase that opened with the gigantic Soviet defeats in the 
summer and autumn of 1941, and ended with the victorious 
defence of Moscow. There is a wealth of figures and characters 
in the book, but essentially its action centres around two 
persons: Sintsov, a young party member and product of Stalin’s 
Russia, who as member of an army editorial board holds the 
rank of a political commissar, and Serpilin, a middle-aged 
major-general, an old Bolshevik who fought in the Civil War, 
a victim of Stalin’s purges released from a Siberian concentra- 
tion camp only a few days before the outbreak of the war. 

Sintsov and Serpilin are thrown together by the vagaries of 
war and then parted again. Sintsov goes through the Bialystok— 
Minsk and Smolensk—Vyazma cauldrons. He witnesses terrible 
confusion, unnecessary losses and cruelty, and the helplessness 
of many Soviet commanders in face of German ruthless 
efficiency. And finally he joins Serpilin’s few hundred men, the 
remnants of a regiment, making a fighting retreat through the 
Belorussian forests towards the ever receding Soviet lines. 

Sintsov meets Soviet tank crews that never stood a chance 
against German armour in their under-powered and under- 
gunned tanks, because their formations had not received in 
time the new T-34 tanks. He witnesses the ghastly end of a 
helpless squadron of four-engined Soviet bombers meant for 
night flying and yet sent on a daylight raid without fighter 
escort. As the bombers get shot out of the sky with almost com- 
plete impunity by German fighters, Simonov lets us know that 
the cause of the tragedy was Stalin’s purge of the officer corps. 
For had it not been for the lack of trained high-ranking officers, 
a brave fighter pilot unsuited for higher command would not 
have been placed in such a position as to deprive the bombers 
of their fighter escort. Shot down by a Messerschmitt when 
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trying all by himself to protect the remaining three bombers, 
Lieutenant-General Kozyrev, who began his brilliant career 
in the Spanish Civil War, reflects before his self-inflicted death: 


For the first time in his life he cursed the day and the hour, 
which had always been his pride, when after the battles of 
Khalkhin-Gol Stalin himself had sent for him and, having 
raised him from colonel to lieutenant-general, made him 
commander of the fighter forces of an entire military area. 

Now, in the face of death, there was no need for him to lie 
to anybody: he was incapable of commanding anybody 
except himself and his own squadron, and yet he had 
become a general, although, as a matter of fact, he never 
was anything else but a lieutenant. This became obvious in 
the most terrible manner on the very first day of the war, 
and he was not the only one to have been placed in a similar 
position. ... He did not know how it worked in the case of 
others, but to him his general’s stars had not brought the 
ability to command thousands of men and hundreds of 
aircraft. 


Simonov drives the lesson of the purges even further. As 
Serpilin fights his way with his men through the German lines 
he meets Lieutenant-General Baranov, his former colleague, 
who was never his equal in military ability but owes his career 
to the part he played in framing charges against Serpilin and 
other generals during the purges of 1937 and 1938. Now 
Baranov is not in command of troops or trying to rally the 
thousands of stragglers, but making his way back to Moscow 
dressed in the uniform of his driver. 

However, the boldest step taken by Simonov in analysing 
the causes of the early defeats is not confined to blaming the 
purges for the presence of unsuitable men in positions of high 
command. Throughout the novel there is a recurrent criticism 
of the distrust in man created by Stalin’s terror. Instead of 
fighting the enemy, Soviet soldiers and officers have to worry 
about their documents, because without producing them in the 
most unexpected situations they cannot get ammunition, keep 
their weapons or receive battle orders. When Serpilin brings 
his men out of encirclement and reaches the Soviet lines, his 
men are not treated as heroes but as suspects who have to give 
up their arms, many of them captured from the Germans, and 
are driven away in lorries under an N.K.V.D. escort to a 
special camp behind the lines for interrogation. It is then that 
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the ultimate tragedy befalls them, for as they are driven along 
the Smolensk highway they are overtaken by Germans and 
slaughtered. 

Commissar Sintsov is chosen by Simonov for a Kafka-like 
illustration of the consequences of Stalin’s policies of creating 
distrust in one’s fellow-humans. Having escaped the massacre, 
Sintsov is wounded by Germans in a skirmish and has to be 
abandoned by his soldier-companion. But before leaving the 
unconscious commissar, his companion takes his party papers 
and tears off his insignia, which would bring him immediate 
death in case of capture by the Germans. Sintsov is captured, 
escapes from captivity and after inhuman efforts succeeds in 
reaching the Soviet lines only a short distance from Moscow. 
But he is without his papers, and on reaching at last what he 
had hoped would be safety, he discovers that he simply does 
not exist, that unless he produces his party ticket he is at the 
best a deserter and at the worst a traitor. 

He makes his way to Moscow in the vague hope of being 
able to prove there who he is, and arrives in the Soviet capital 
on October 16th, 1941. This was the day when at the news of 
the German break-through at Vyazma panic for twenty-four 
hours seized the capital. Not only did hundreds of thousands of 
Moscovites flee their city on that memorable day and night, 
but also many party, army and police offices with their tens of 
thousands of officials; so that during the night gangs of ordinary 
criminals roamed the streets plundering, robbing and murder- 
ing. The panic was soon stopped by Stalin’s cool-headedness, 
but it did take place, and had the Germans reached the city on 
that day nobody knows what might have happened to Moscow. 
Yet this extraordinary incident in the Soviet-German war has 
always been denied by Soviet journalists and publicists, never 
mentioned in histories of the war, and, until Simonov’s hand- 
ling of it in The Living and The Dead, never used by Soviet 
writers. 

Nor does Simonov hesitate to tell us what at least some 
Moscovites thought of the situation on that terrible day. He 
brings together Masha, Sintsov’s wife, and Zosima Ivanovich 
Popkov, an old neighbour of hers, and Popkov asks her: 


‘Tell me, please, what kind of a “surprise” is it that for 
four months nobody stops talking about it? Surprises here 
and surprises there! I lay next to a colonel in hospital — 
although he came from the front, he was not there because of 
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ng wounds; he just had trouble with his hernia like myself. ... I 
nd asked him: “Tell me what kind of a surprise is it? Where 
were you,” I said to him, “‘you military people — Why did not 
ke Comrade Stalin learn about it from you a week, or at least 
ng three days, before it came? Where is your conscience ? Why 
‘ did you not report to Comrade Stalin?” ’ 
ae ‘And what did he tell you?’ asked Masha, who had many 
times posed the same agonizing question to herself, but had 
he never voiced it so directly and fearlessly as Popkov was now 
crs doing. 
ate ‘What did he tell me? He told me nothing. He used foul 
ed, language on me, an old man. But, I suppose, you find every- 
in thing crystal clear?’ Popkov grinned. ‘A young lady in our 
yw. house gave me a lecture last month because of what she 
he called my wagging tongue. Everything was clear to her. And 
0€s to-day, when I saw her run with a suitcase across the court- 
ee yard, her legs hardly managed to carry her. If everything is 
also clear to you, then, for God’s sake, better say nothing.’ 
ing Sintsov’s search for his identity in Moscow is one of the most 
ital breath-taking passages in the book. He turns up at the military 
; of prosecutor’s office to give himself up and have his case duly 
our | investigated, only to spend hours in a waiting-room without 
s of getting to see anybody in a position to deal with him. And the 
ht, reason for this Kafkaesque interlude is the inability of the 
s of young officer left in charge of the immense building to admit to 
ary Sintsov that the military prosecutor and his staff have fled from 
ler- Moscow, and that he does not even know where to contact 
ess, them. 
on Once again Simonov comes back to Stalin’s historical réle by 
ow. | viewing him through the eyes of Serpilin and his wife. We see 
has Stalin taking the October Revolution parade in the Red Square, 
ver while the Germans are pressing forward to close their pincers 
nd- around Moscow, and giving the order to broadcast the parade 
viet over Moscow Radio. And we learn that Serpilin’s wife, despite 


| all the injustices and sufferings inflicted upon her husband, still 


me believes in Stalin: 

ron His wife — Serpilin knew it — believed with all her soul that 
all the bad things that had happened and were happening, 
occurred despite Stalin; that they happened only because 

r Stalin did not know about them, or because he had been 

e informed wrongly, which made him act in a way that was 

- not necessary. She thought so even during the years when her 

of husband was taken away from her. 
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Serpilin himself thought differently. He had known Stalin 
for a long time. Already at Tsaritsyn he had met him on 
several occasions at the staff headquarters and in the trenches 
and had spoken to him, and since then had remained under 
the impact of his personality: a craggy, powerful and unique 
personality. But precisely for this reason he could not, with- 
out doing violence to his understanding, imagine how such a 
man could be misled, twisted round somebody’s little finger, 
and against his judgement made to do things that he did not 
want to do himself. Serpilin, who thought that he knew what 
Stalin stood for, who well knew the importance attached by 
Stalin to the army and all he did for it —- Serpilin could not 
comprehend how the things that happened in the years 1937 
and 1938 could have happened. Who wanted them to happen ? 
And how could Stalin allow them to happen? 

And the outbreak of the war? That it should have happened 
as it did after Stalin had foreseen Munich, after Stalin had 
signed in 1939 a pact with the Germans that prevented the 
British and the French from turning us, Russians, into 
cannon fodder again! 

And after all this to have met the war in such a manner! 
How could it have happened ? 


This is as far Simonov goes in questioning the correctness of 
Stalin’s policies, for to question the Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact 
itself is still taboo in the Soviet Union. As for Sintsov, we leave 
him battling with the Germans in the snows of the Moscow 
countryside, on the way to his release from his Kafkaesque 
predicament. But his release, if it comes to him in time before 
he is killed in battle, will be mostly due to a single man, an Old 
Bolshevik, whose motto is ‘Men must be trusted more’. And, 
on the whole, Sintsov’s promised rehabilitation is the weakest 
part of the book, because when it happens it will be due to too 
many coincidences and not to a general conviction on the part 
of the reader that cases like his must end all right in the end. 

This, then, is as far as the Russian war novel has advanced 
since Stalin’s death. The advance has been considerable, but 
Russian writers still have a long way to go before they reach the 
stage of Sholokhov’s Quiet Flows the Don and, especially, Babel’s 
Red Cavalry. Only then can we hope to get books about the final 
phases of the war that will truthfully describe the thoughts and 
behaviour of Soviet soldiers as they entered the countries west 
of their frontiers. 
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in print. The book trade may enjoy such freak successes as 

John Betjeman’s Collected Poems (over 70,000 volumes sold to 
date — nearly as much as Lolita’s total); and nobody should 
overlook the institutional popularity of Rupert Brooke, whose 
legend still sells an average 3,500 copies a year (with over a 
million copies as the current total of one English edition alone). 
But poets and their publishers (an altruistic lot, on the whole) 
are likely to agree with Sir Herbert Read’s estimate (in The 
Author last year) that only about 2,000 people in Britain are 
regular readers of poetry, and of those about 300 to 400 are 
regular buyers. Some authors are lucky enough to be chosen by 
the Poetry Book Society, which — with the help of a small Arts 
Council subsidy — selects four volumes a year and distributes 
them to its members. Yet that Society, which had hoped for at 
least 3,000 members when it was founded six years ago, still 
numbers less than 800; and it remains true that, in the words of 
Mr Eric Walter White, ‘at least go per cent of the books of verse 
published today are subsidized by their publishers.’ 

Clearly, the audience for books of poetry is only a tiny 
minority of the reading public — now as then. There is nothing 
new about this apathy, no sudden mark of Admass corruption. 
Not many English poets in the last 150 years have lived off their 
Muse, especially in the earlier stages of their career. Tennyson 
and Browning earned less from their first books than many 
‘name’ poets of the 1950s. Neither Yeats nor Eliot, I believe, 
made more than two or three pounds a week from their verse 
until they had reached their 50s. The vitality of mid-century 
poetry may seem unprecedentedly low, but the anaemia of 
its sales is quite traditional. 

Yet although just as few people are reading poetry, far more 
appear to be listening to it. Shakespeare has never been so con- 
sistently successful at the box-office: over a third of a million 
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people see his plays (and hear part of them, too) at Stratford 
alone in a year. Poetry has even percolated into the modern 
drama (although the prose-disguise of Mr Eliot’s verse is now 
impenetrable and Mr Fry’s sudden triumph has been followed 
by a long and ominous silence). Poetry made manifest in the 
flesh is now expected from all Festival organizers, who find that 
Mr Betjeman or Dame Edith Sitwell draw big crowds for their 
readings. For years a small nest of poets has been kept alive by 
the B B C, whose broadcasts of poetry ‘neat’ sometimes draw 
as many as 50,000 listeners, and whose demi-poetic ‘features’ 
are heard by thousands more. And the latest symptom of new 
aural habits is the boom in literary discography, with scores of 
poets — dead and alive — being marketed on long-playing 
records, which cost about three times as much as the old- 
fashioned book. 
* * * 

Putting poetry on the gramophone began, I understand, with 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. When in his 80s the great poet recorded 
ten of his works on twenty-three soft wax cylinders, apparently 
at the instigation of an envoy from Edison, but these recordings 
were forgotten until thirty years later, when his grandson Sir 
Charles Tennyson found them parcelled away (with the old 
phonograph) at Farringford. Casts were then made in more 
durable material, but Tennyson’s voice can be heard only in 
shreds, and then with great difficulty. How superb an oppor- 
tunity was wasted here! How many voices are lost to us for ever 
which the gramophone might have kept in trust! Although 
scraps by a Bernhardt or an Irving are still preserved, the first 
twenty-five years of the gramophone in any library of sound are 
dismally weak in the recorded speech of eminent contem- 
poraries. The resources of this new mechanical technique were 
surprisingly neglected by writers until a few years ago, and the 
commercial companies showed scant interest in developing 
their literary repertoire. (It is a sign of the general indifference 
that, as John Wain has reported, W. B. Yeats’s voice sounds 
little better than Tennyson’s, although recorded nearly forty 
years after, and although he was a poet concerned above all 
others to make himself heard. Why? Because, according to Mr 
Wain, somebody at the B B C threw away the master-disc, and 
Yeats had to be re-recorded from worn-out shellac.) Purple 
patches from Shakespeare and the Golden Treasury found their 
way into record shops before the war, and a few famous writers 
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such as Maugham and Waugh left their voices for posterity on 
the old 78-r.p.m. discs, but it is only since the long-player was at 
last released in the British market that listening to literature has 
apparently begun in earnest. 

Look through the racks in the record-shops that have mush- 
roomed all over Britain in the last five years, and you will 
probably see in gay ‘sleeves’ the works of Dylan Thomas not far 
from those of Marty Wilde. You can buy John Betjeman read- 
ing fifteen of his own poems, or James Mason reading two of 
Browning’s; T. S. Eliot’s Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, 
recorded by the author, or The Ancient Mariner, recorded by Sir 
Ralph Richardson; the late Tyrone Power’s interpretation of 
Byron, and Stephen Spender’s interpretation of himself; Robert 
Graves recording forty-two poems already available in print, 
and the Poet Laureate reading one — The Story of Ossian — before 
releasing it in book form. On order is also a wide and weird 
selection of recorded prose, which includes J. B. Priestley rumb- 
ling through his essays, E. M. Forster reminding us of what he 
believes, and Molly Bloom’s soliloquy from Ulysses (delivered 
by Siobhan McKenna). For a panoramic view of long-playing 
culture, however, look at the American catalogues. The 
Caedmon star-list includes Sir Cedric Hardwicke (Wordsworth), 
Herbert Marshall (Donne), Alfred Drake (Omar Khayyam), 
Judith Anderson (the Bible), Basil Rathbone (Poe), Vincent 
Price (Shelley), and Boris Karloff (Just So Stories); and among 
the authors reading their own work are William Faulkner, Sean 
O’Casey, Tennessee Williams, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens 
and W. H. Auden. What’s more, if you consult the British Insti- 
tute of Recorded Sound you will find that French recording 
companies have been putting literature on disc for years with a 
thoroughness that should make us blush. You can listen to 
authors as various as Rolland, Colette, Eluard, Gide, Aragon, 
Mauriac, Valéry, Claudel, Malraux and Bernanos, and there is 
a rich storehouse of classic theatre on disc. In Germany, too, the 
library of sound literature ranges widely among writers ancient 
and modern. The volume of speech-recording, moreover, is 
rapidly growing. Mr Patrick Saul, the dedicated secretary of 
the British Institute of Recorded Sound, tells me that he could 
now spend £1,000 on keeping his archives stocked with current 
issues, ten times more than was thought necessary three years 
ago. 

Does all this activity indicate the advent of that ‘reconcilia- 
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tion between poetry and the common man’ which George 
Orwell once hoped that sound radio might achieve and which 
others have expected from the theatre, public readings and 
‘jazzetry’? Does the gramophone now offer the writer possi- 
bilities of new techniques, new forms, and new channels of com- 
munication? At least one minor prophet, Aldous Huxley, ap- 
parently believes that the acceleration in the technical develop- 
ment of sound-recording will not only safeguard the writer’s 
lines of communication with minority publics by avoiding the 
economic censorships of publishing and stage, but will also re- 
establish his place in society, ‘rescuing from oblivion the 
Homeric author-bard and the wandering minstrel of the Middle 
Ages.’ I cannot share this superstitious faith in future tech- 
nology curiously blended with a romantic hankering for an 
imaginary past, where poets were really well integrated with the 
community. But crusaders for poetry as a Good Thing have 
often shown a disposition to put the blame for the poet’s insula- 
tion from the public on the discovery of the Book and to point 
to the Dark Ages as a paradise lost. As John Masefield once said, 
‘Since the printing press came into being poetry has ceased to 
be the delight of the whole community; it has become the 
amusement and delight of a limited few.’ That restriction is in- 
evitable in the predictable future, however gallantly literary 
idealists may try to reanimate the corpse of the ballad or sell 
demi-poetic lyrics in jazz wrappings, and it seems clear that the 
public for poetry on disc is still going to be ‘a limited few’, even 
if —- as Huxley anticipates — the current economic obstacles to 
record-buying are reduced. 

For even a cursory look at the apparent boom in the popu- 
larity of listening to literature discourages any prematurely 
rosy view of an oral renaissance, although facts and figures in 
this field are scarce. First of all, the sales are relatively small. Mr 
George Hartley of the Marvell Press, which has published a 
record of Philip Larkin reading his own poems, expects to sell 
about 500 copies a year, and I understand that even such top 
names as Priestley and Masefield are unlikely to do much more 
than double that figure. What’s more, there is little sign at 
present that — at home, at least — the listening public is very 
different from the reading public: Mr Hartley estimates that 
go per cent of the people who have bought the Larkin record 
had already bought the Larkin book (also published by his 
firm). A big factor in the sale of the more popular ‘name’ 
records is the personality cult: it would be rash to confuse the 
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fans of Gielgud, Mason, Richardson, Coward and other starry 
figures with fresh converts to the tradition of the scop and the 
troubadour. And there are clearly extra-literary reasons for the 
commercial success of Dylan Thomas, one of whose records 
alone (Under Milk Wood) has sold an estimated 25,000 copies, 
thanks in part to the kind of scandal-value which made Byron’s 
book-sales the envy of sedater bards. Again, a high proportion 
of speech-records is bought in the educational market, now 
steadily growing at home and abroad. About 40 per cent of one 
firm’s L Ps are sold overseas, as ‘aural aids’, no doubt, to the new 
teach-yourself-English programmes so popular among the new 
nations of Africa and Asia; and a smaller firm estimates that 
over three-quarters of its poetry-on-disc is bought by schools at 
home. Many records are being made with this young audience 
primarily in mind, and not surprisingly they are concerned with 
set books rather than with new writing. 

Yet new listening is being fostered inside the market by the 
best of these speech-records (such as the Jupiter Anthology of 
Twentieth Century Poetry), which may well result eventually in a 
slightly larger public for the poetry of the future; and outside the 
market the poetry of the present is being assiduously recorded 
on tape, which may be consulted on request by students 
throughout the world. Following the lead of the Library of 
Congress (which began to put American poets on record in 
1940) the British Council has for years been accumulating a 
hoard of native verse (recorded at 74 inches per second). Its 
current list includes Dannie Abse, George Barker, Thomas 
Blackburn, Charles Causley, Robert Conquest, W. S. Graham, 
Thom Gunn, Elizabeth Jennings, James Kirkup, Norman 
MacCaig, John Press and R. S. Thomas, all reading their own 
work (some of it unpublished in print), and this list is dis- 
tributed to all the Council’s outposts across the seas. The circu- 
lation of these tapes is still relatively very small, and it seems 
unlikely that an invitation from the British Council’s Recorded 
Sound Department has yet had any effect upon a writer’s tech- 
nique or style. But this 7s an important service to current litera- 
ture, if only because the ideal museum of the future must have 
its storehouses of sound, and because it encourages poets to 
move outside the echo-chamber of their egos and hear what they 
are actually trying to say. For it is not only the public but the 
poets who need to rediscover what Yeats called ‘the lost art, 
that is perhaps nearest of all arts to eternity, the subtle art of 
listening.’ Heard any good books lately ? 





Out and About 


On Watching Old Films 


HE cinema, the newest of the arts (if it is an art), is 
nevertheless the one that gives us the keenest impression of 
the passage of time. A film twenty-five years old tends to 

be like a newspaper of the same age; it is full of the sickening 
and irrelevant poetry of the evanescent. Whereas a play or a 
book is renewed by fresh actors or readers, a film remains in- 
tractably what it was when it was made. I often wonder how 
people who take moving pictures of their family life can bear to 
look at them several years later. If there is one thing worse than 
losing the past and feeling it crumble away without any of it 
having been saved for eternity, it is to see a fragment suddenly 
restored, with the fashions of the day, the unconscious tics, and 
dead or superannuated actors striding about in their ebullient 
youth. I am referring, of course, only to the past we have our- 
selves lived through. There would be no anguish in seeing a 
documentary of the execution of Charles I or the departure of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Everything that happened before we 
awoke to consciousness might as well have taken place ‘some 
time in B.c.’, to use an expression I once heard from a student. 
It is the half-remembered past which is so moving when sud- 
denly restored. For instance, I can’t really see the early Chaplin 
films at all with adult eyes because, when I was 7 or 8, they 
touched some nerve which is again set jangling wildly. They 
seemed unbearably sad beneath the surface jokes, and I much 
preferred serials and the more ordinary custard-pie comedies. 
The later Chaplin is stuck in time in a different way. I was 
astonished, when I saw a revival of The Great Dictator last 
summer, by the way the film had aged. No doubt it had been a 
valuable effort when it was made, but it seemed to have little or 
no artistic merit. It recalled the feverishness of the pre- and 
post-Munich years, without making them any more intelligible 
or transcending the journalistic reactions of the day. It was 
brave to poke fun at Hitler and Mussolini, but now that they 
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are gone the film remains unhappily congealed in a sort of per- 
manent impermanence, with its often irrelevant clowning and 
old-fashioned cardboard décor curiously reinforcing the artistic 
inadequacy of the mood. 

These random reflections are leading up to a comment on 
some of the old French films now being revived at the National 
Film Theatre: éro de conduite, Brumes d’automne, Le Square du 
Temple and Partie de campagne. 

In 1934 <éro de conduite was refused a certificate by the British 
Film Censors on the ground that it was ‘disgusting’.* I did not 
have a chance to see it, but remember it being referred to by 
French enthusiasts as a masterpiece on a level with Vigo’s other 
film, Atalante. It turns out to be a sweet and gentle little piece, 
far less bitter than Les Quatre Cents Coups or The Belles of St 
Trinian’s. Now that the Surrealist revolt is so respectable as to be 
a basic principle in advertising, this story of a rebellion in a 
boarding school appears quite harmless. The boys throw their 
beans about at lunchtime or rage around the dormitory at 
night in a way which may have seemed shocking to some 
people in 1934, but to us is merely pretty. There was harsher 
truth well before that date in such a non-Surrealist book as 
Stalky and Co. 1 appreciated the charm and impishness of Zéro de 
conduite and I see how certain of its features have affected later 
films, but I do not feel that in itself it has any great moments. It 
is a sketch for a film rather than a completed work. It is not a 
finished, rounded study like Cocteau’s Les Enfants Terribles, 
which may owe something to it. 

Brumes d’automne, poéme cinégraphique, and Le Square du Temple 
belong to that class of insistent documentary which dwells on 
a branch outlined against the sky or shows buds slowly bursting 
with embarrassing shamelessness. In the first, a lady with an 
out-of-date style of beauty burnt old love-letters on a log fire 
and then, wrapped in a fringed shawl such as I remember seeing 
in my childhood, walked sadly through an autumn landscape, 
wearing very unsuitable shoes. The setting sun, seen through 
her tearful gaze, lost its shape like a carelessly fried egg and the 
horizon swam into a smudge. As autumn leaf after autumn leaf, 
drifting on to the mud or pricking the grey surface of a lake, in- 
creased the sorrow in the ladylike gaze under the carefully 


* See an interesting article on film censorship by Derek Hill to be pub- 
lished in the May number of Encounter. 
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plucked eyebrows, a rather uncouth gentleman behind me be- 
gan to get restive. When, in Le Square du Temple, we were shown 
two very ordinary pigeons billing and cooing at length and 
then half-heartedly copulating, the uncouth gentleman’s indig- 
nation was still more loudly expressed. ‘Will you shut up?’ said 
a voice. ‘How dare you talk to me like that, you funny little 
man ?’ Slap was the answer. ‘Come outside with me! You’ll not 
get home tonight!’ etc. Humiliated and bristling, the uncouth 
gentleman, accompanied by his clucking wife, departed, having 
scored un zéro de conduite in all respects. Poor fellow! Like so 
many Philistines, he was right for the wrong reasons. 

These two documentaries were not worth reviving except, 
precisely, as documents. They will be very interesting in a 
hundred years’ time, when the human types in them are his- 
torically remote. All they do for us is show us the obvious, 
mixed with a simple emotion. Ah, the sadness of autumn, dead 
leaves and muddy paths! Ah, the everydayness of everyday 
things, little boys shooting at pigeons in a city square! I can’t 
quite understand why I find this sort of film so tedious. Perhaps 
it is because the camera adds nothing to banal experiences we 
can have for ourselves. The only acceptable form of docu- 
mentary is the exotic: there have been fascinating films about 
the mating dance of the black cock or the life cycle of the 
emperor penguin. The Peeping Tom technique of The Savage 
Eye is also effective. But if you have just picked your way 
through a flock of amorous pigeons to get to the National Film 
Theatre, you don’t want to see them on the screen, unless some- 
thing enlighteningly scientific is going to be revealed about 
them. And if you have walked through any park in autumn, you 
don’t want to see a film about a park in autumn, unless the 
season is linked to some fairly complex human story. It is true 
that seeing a thing through the eye of the camera is not the 
same as seeing it in reality. In this kind of dud documentary it 
is, in fact, much less satisfactory, because the camera distorts 
and indulges in pseudo-poetic effects, instead of producing 
symbolic depth as genuine art should. 

Renoir’s Partie de campagne, although unfinished, showed up 
the inadequacy of the two preceding films by being itself a per- 
fect documentary-cum-psychological study about a summer’s 
day in the country. It hasn’t dated at all, perhaps because, 
being an adaptation from Maupassant, it was a costume piece 
when it was made and so was partly outside time to begin with. 
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It is just an episode, a short story, but I cannot see any flaw in 
it. The Parisian wagon-load comes rolling out to the country 
with the urbanites’ usual excessive enthusiasm for the beauties 
of nature. After lunch, Madame is a little flushed and her ex- 
tinct and somnolent husband irritates her. She and her daughter 
go boating with two young bloods, and the inevitable more or 
less happens. Just as sentimentality begins to threaten, the film 
comes to an end because Renoir ran out of funds. But he had 
succeeded in being satirically poetic, for all time, about such 
hackneyed themes as le déjeuner sur Pherbe, escarpolette and la 
promenade en bateau. 


J. G. Ww. 


‘Generation Music’ 


ENERATION MUSIC was the obscure title given to a 
G piano recital by John Tilbury and Cornelius Cardew of 
works by Schoenberg, John Cage, Morton Feldman and 
Cardew himself at the end of January. The name presumably 
referred to the audience’s participation in the music, for the 
programme told us, ‘these pieces, with the possible exception of 
Schoenberg’s Op. 19, do not exist outside their performance. 
The performance is an experiment: pianists, instruments, hall, 
audience are some of the experimental conditions. All are 
variables, so each performance is a genuine création.’ Audience 
participation is a fact, as anyone who has played in public 
knows. The presence of an audience affects the performer in 
such a way that his playing becomes a communication between 
both parties. How strong a communication will depend on the 
faithfulness of his performance to the composer’s aims and the 
receptivity of the audience to the music in question. However, 
while one or two elements in certain of the compositions given 
on this occasion were variables decided during performance, 
audience participation was not decisively greater than is usual. 
Nor were the pieces concerned original in the other respects 
mentioned. No music can be said to exist fully outside its 
performance, and any performance is an experiment in that its 
success as an act of communication is determined by a number 
of variable circumstances. 
If the compositions of Cage, Feldman and Cardew are not a 
new departure with regard to these fundamentals, they are 
still constructed on principles outside the experience of most 
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musicians. Cage, an American, is the originator of the ‘prepared 
piano’, an instrument in which the pitch and timbre of certain 
notes are altered by attaching varieties of metal, rubber, wood, 
etc., to the strings at various distances from the point at which 
the hammer strikes. It may be questioned whether after this 
processing the piano can still legitimately be called a piano. In 
fact some of the notes are allowed to retain their accustomed 
sound and the overall effect is that of a piano accompanied by 
a small percussion ensemble. Cage studied with an elder 
American composer, Henry Cowell, who has also innovated 
new techniques of piano writing. Among Cowell’s effects are 
plucking the strings with the finger to produce a harp-like 
effect, and the use of tone-clusters — groups of adjacent notes 
struck with the fist, open hand, or forearm. (This latter, 
however, is not entirely new. In the early eighteenth century 
Dandrieu wrote a harpsichord piece descriptive of a battle in 
which the player is invited to strike all the lower notes with the 
flat of his hand to imitate the cannons’ roar.) Working with 
what is virtually a fresh medium and with a considerable 
range of new devices at his command, it is to be expected that 
Cage’s music should to some extent evince a preoccupation 
with sound in itself at the expense of traditional methods of 
melodic and harmonic construction. From his other teacher, 
Schoenberg, Cage derives the non-thematic basis of his pieces, 
and also the textural discontinuity. Rhythms and rhythmic 
patterns are often his units of construction, and in some pieces, 
such as Winter Music (1957) given at this recital, the climaxial 
points are silences. Cage has investigated his medium 
thoroughly, and sometimes, as when combinations of ordinary 
piano notes are sustained against plucked and other sounds, 
produces ingenious and unprecedented textures. Indeed, the 
effect on the listener is that of sequences of sounds that form an 
interesting aural experience but not a properly unified musical 
one. 

A similar remark can be made of the work of both Feldman 
and Cardew. They are less interested in the ‘prepared piano’ 
effects but the concern with sound as an end in itself is the 
same. With Feldman, particularly in his Two Pianos (1957), it is 
manifested in the frequent very long sustained sounds, some 
superimposed on others. The discontinuity becomes, at times, 
a positive factor in that because it is practically impossible to 
regard these works as unified, or even properly coherent, 
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musical utterances, one is compelled to listen to each sound in 
isolation and for itself alone. This is as true of the exceedingly 
quiet opening of Feldman’s Extensions 3 (1952) as of the tone- 
clusters played simultaneously by both pianists with both 
forearms in Cage’s Winter Music. As the recital proceeded, it 
became clear that that is what we were intended to do — listen 
to the music as sounds and nothing more. 

In an attempt to justify this the programme quoted Cage’s 
“Tones must be allowed to be tones’, and went on, ‘they must 
no longer carry an idea, or an association, or whatever. If they 
carry such a load, the tones as such fade into the background — 
the sound is used to convey something non-acoustical. That is, 
mis-used. The aural experience of sound is the musical experi- 
ence.” 

This desire on the part of some composers for their work to be 
experienced as sound alone is best seen in historical perspective 
as a reaction against certain tendencies prominent in nine- 
teenth century music. Wagner’s close identification of carefully 
‘characterized’ Jleitmotivs with specific persons and objects in 
his operas is well known, and Liszt, Berlioz and many lesser 
composers attached literary or pictorial programmes to their 
works. This tendency reached its greatest elaboration in the 
tone-poems of Richard Strauss and continued in Debussy and 
some of Ravel. The greater composers are such that the pro- 
grammatic intentions may be forgotten and the great majority 
of their works can be listened to simply as music — the exceptions 
might be some of Strauss’s later tone-poems, such as Don 
Quixote. Even so, the programmatic tendency was a dangerous 
one for in attempting to preoccupy the listener with pictorial or 
literary attributes, it diverted attention from the qualities that 
music alone possesses. Essentially, music, because it is a separate 
language, expresses different things from the other arts and, 
obviously, does it in a different way. Its true nature is not best 
served by making it the illustrator of literary or pictorial 
themes, however soundly constructed the illustrations may be 
from the musical viewpoint. 

The reaction embodied in the music performed at this 
recital is not new. It may be remembered that forty years ago 
Stravinsky said that his Symphonies of Wind Instruments in Memory 
of Debussy should be listened to as sound alone without any 
emotional significance. Yet to wish to rid the art of extra- 
musical considerations is one thing, to ask audiences to listen 
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to compositions as sound alone —- as purely acoustical experi- 
ences — is a different matter. It is improbable that any 
listener really sensitive to music can become familiar with a 
work without attaching at least a degree of emotional signifi- 
cance to it. Composers like Cage and Feldman would argue 
that this response is something imposed by the listener and 
which has nothing to do with the composition itself. But in fact 
the response is probably due to a recognition, however in- 
complete, of the principles upon which the work is based and 
an understanding of the meaning of parts in relation to the 
whole. And to limit music to an acoustic experience in vacuo, 
even were it possible, is to reduce it from an expressive and 
communicative art to ingenious pattern-making, and the 
composer to a kind of acoustical mechanic who may entertain 
his audience but is unlikely to engage it deeply. 


PETER HARRISON. 


With the Demonstrators. . . 


UR demonstrations have become as nationally charac- 
teristic as Speakers’ Corner at Marble Arch. A friend 


from Paris went to a Trafalgar Square mass-meeting and 
returned with a trophy. It was a leaflet headed: GET ANGRY. 
She tried to analyse what this revealed. ‘GET ANGRY — mais 
c'est tordant.’ A pause. ‘La France est un pays ott les choses arrivent.’ 
Another pause. ‘Que les anglais sont charmants !” 

However, whatever anyone may say, our demonstrations 
have come to stay, at least until their causes have been won. 
Anthony Hartley pointed out in a recent TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ‘Month’ that all our cause-people overlap at the 
top. Equally our cause-people overlap at the bottom, and 
the sight of thousands of child-crusaders following their Peter 
the Hermit or Father Huddleston, under whatever enlightened 
banner, has become an integral part of the contemporary 
scene. As one teenage girl said to another teenage girl on the 
eve of the march from Marble Arch to Trafalgar Square to 
launch the boycott of South African goods: ‘You’ve got your 
banners, I hope?’ Said the other: ‘No, we’ve only got our 
nuclear disarmament ones.’ Said the first: ‘You are behind the 
times. We’ve had reversible banners for ages.’ 

It was difficult to hear the speeches in Trafalgar Square on 
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eri- that occasion, not because Mr Jeremy Thorpe, Lord Altrin- 
any | cham, Father Huddleston and the others did not speak clearly 
ha | and well, but because there were distracting noises-off. These 
nifi- | were provided partly by ‘Action’ vans manned by shouting 
gue Mosley boys driving round and round outside the square; and 
and partly by the twittering paper-selling and leaflet-distributing 
fact activities of our innumerable multi-cause girls inside the square. 
in- These bright new creatures suddenly among us are as dis- 
and, tinctive and sui generis in appearance as were those amazing 
the pink-legged padded-shouldered girls who erupted into life 
acuo, when the G Is were here. And just as those rose up to meet a 
and need, so it is with our multi-cause girls. Two of them, with red 
the tights and bare feet, were in petulant altercation with a police- 
rtain man who was trying to persuade them to sell their literature 
elsewhere: they were victorious for I saw them again later, 

N. still touting their paper, their feet a little dirtier. Hair-styles 


fall into three categories: short and tousled, long and tousled, 
up and tousled (this consisting of the back lock scooped up 
with a comb, and the rest falling in loops round flushed cheeks). 
Clothes, too, fall into three categories: tights or tight trousers 


arac- | and jerseys, short full skirts and jerseys, short tight skirts and 
riend jerseys — all either black or bright. (Jeans and pony-tails were 
z and long ago passed down to kid sisters.) A less characteristic varia- 
GRY. tion, worn by a not-so-young nor-so-thin campaigner, was a 
- mais pair of tight black velvet trousers and a jersey with an astonish- 
vent.’ ing unbrassiéred décolletage. Everything, it would seem, is 
permissible in the cause of liberty. 

ations Yet just as overlapping at the top may do a cause a dis- 
won. | service, as Anthony Hartley hazarded, so our multi-cause girl 
1ETH will always earn a demonstration a rag-tag-and-bobtail smear 
it the in the press and, perhaps, in the minds of uncommitted 
, and observers taking their Sunday afternoon walk. It is compellingly 
Peter right that she should be in the Aldermaston vanguard, for here 
itened she is marching for her right to have a future, to plan ahead, 
orary to marry, to produce sound children, as her enviable and 
om. the undoomed parents have done before her: it is she who is par 
are to excellence involved. However, nothing will stop her from 
t your ‘reversing her banner’, for demonstrating has become her 
ot our religion, and Trafalgar Square has become her church. The 
nd the clapping that greets a good point is the ‘Amen’, the minute’s 


silence is the prayer, the speech is the sermon, and the collection 
are on is the collection. 
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What else can be said about her? She is more arresting than 
her male counterpart and, I should say, outnumbers him. She 
holds the Mosley boys in total horror. She is too deeply com- 
mitted to be beat — no ‘on the road’ for her, except six abreast. 
She deserves a special title of her own. 

BARBARA LUCAS. 


Africa, Russta and the West 


O one could deny that the Société Européenne de 
Nast or SEC under its indefatigable secretary, 

Professor Umberto Campagnolo, pursues its dialogues 
between the most unlikely parties, who might otherwise never 
meet. For ten years now the SEC has attempted to bring 
‘East’ and ‘West’ round a table to discuss some aspect of life 
and thought which might prove of common interest to both. 
Ridicule and criticism have assailed the Society from time to 
time. That was to be expected. The worst attacks have usually 
come from members who hardly ever paid their subscriptions 
or from invited guests. The miracle is that the Society has 
survived and seems likely to go on. Its setting is Italy, where 
the tourist organizations give some help with accommodation 
for meetings, and where official institutions in one or other of 
the cities are glad to give an occasional feast to national and 
foreign writers, poets, cineasts, scientists, whose names they 
have at least heard of. 

The latest meeting of the Society was in Rome — a small 
gathering of Africans, Russians, French, English and Italians, 
some thirty in all. The press was not admitted. Discussion was 
to be based on two public orations held in the Capitol: one by 
Frangois Mauriac, one by the French-African poet Leopold 
Senghor. Monsieur Mauriac’s address was delivered in classic, 
splendid French — a kind of apologia for his slow progress from 
a Barrés-dominated youth, via Christianity and a general 
enlightenment towards an appreciation of de Gaulle (who had 
not yet eaten his words about Algeria choosing her own future) 
and a personal conviction about the fraternity of man regard- 
less of his colour. I think you could take Mauriac’s address as 
a work of art, or not at all. The Africans were uncomfortable 
about it and said that it put them on a pedestal which they 
could never occupy. Mr Senghor’s address was as accomplished 
as only a Paris educated African poet can be - an attack on 
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nan reason and passion as ‘anti-social’ and creators of chaos. It was 
She all very clever and we were told that slavery had cost Africa 
»m- | 200 million dead and that if Europe were to be entrusted with 
ast. civilization, then racialism and fascism would go on for ever. 


Europeans must return to a proper ‘subjectivism’ such as 
3. Africans possess. 
The Secretary-General’s address on the opening morning of 
February 22nd with its — ‘faire prévaloir la raison de 
’ 


' homme sur les raisons d’Etat’ unleashed the gates of oratory. 


de He presumed there was an African civilization. The representa- 
ary, tives of Présence Africaine were not slow to elaborate their 
zues theories in this field — a truly enormous mixture of research and 
over of speculation. Professor Campagnolo wanted the three days’ 
ring discussion to discover some universal values underlying African 
life and Western civilization. Of course this was not achieved, 
oth. though attempts were made. 
e to M. José de Castro from Brazil (former President of F A O) 
ally tried somewhat unconvincingly to acclaim the ‘culture’ which 
ions African and Red Indian people had brought into South 
has America in housing, crafts, and literature. M. Amrouche who 
here | thinks of himself as an Algerian announced that ‘the attempt 
tion of the black man to give himself a past is simply an act of 
or of resurrection because the colonizer’s whole aim was to cut the 
and black man off from his past.’ 
they No great progress was made along these lines. M. Ben 
Enwonwu (the Nigerian sculptor who has recently made a 
mall statue of the Queen), like many English-speaking Africans, was 
ians, content to listen rather than speak — like the rest of us he found 
was the meals and in-between-meetings and talks more fruitful. At 
e by one meal the Soviet delegates gave the details of their new Univer- 
pold sity of Friendship for Africans and Asiatics which opens in Mos- 
assic, cow in September. They wanted the Africans present to send their 
from sons and to come themselves: all would be free, the journey, 
neral accommodation, the courses — up to five years for medical 
had students. ‘And will there be Russian students too?’ asked a 
ture) Negro poet from Martinique. ‘No, no Russians.’ ‘But then,’ 
rard- came the swift reply, ‘you are practising segregation on a big 
S§ aS scale.’ Consternation among the Soviet delegates. Another 
table African, plucking up courage between the excellent spoonfuls 
they of ravioli said that Africans already had a big language prob- 
ished lem with English and French. What use would it be if an 


k on African doctor returned from Moscow to diagnose an appen- 
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dicitis in Russian? ‘Do you want us to teach in English and 
French?’ asked the Soviet delegate smiling again. ‘Yes,’ came 
the firm reply. And again astonishment spread on the Soviet 
face. One could not but think of the ‘Russicum’ in Rome, where 
the Jesuits teach everything in Russian to the missionaries they 
send among Russian colonies abroad and sometimes into 
Russia. Awful possibilities loomed on the horizon. 

In conference a Soviet delegate from Kasakstan reeled off 
those formidable statistics of the Soviet literary machine about 
the scripting of many Central Asian languages hitherto un- 
scripted, the millions of books then issued, and the editions of 
his own novels (which were considerable). This broad-shoul- 
dered, open faced, high-cheek-boned novelist, M. Musrepov, 
like the Moscow novelist M. Polevoi, spoke no language but 
Russian: their interpreter was worn to a thread with trans- 
lating. 

The Italian President of the Senate gave us a fine banquet 
on the last day. He made a welcoming speech in French; 
Senator Ponti (President of S E C) replied and then Dr Busia, 
head of the opposition in Ghana replied with quotations from 
Virgil and Horace which suddenly made everyone sit up. He 
was (not what the Italians had expected) a man of wide culture 
and of deep Christian faith. Listening to him, one felt what a 
loss Dr Busia must be to Ghana and what a pity it is that that 
country cannot enjoy more than one party. Dr Busia now 
teaches at Leyden University. 

I did what I could early each morning to take the Africans 
sightseeing: but few were of the kind that get up early. Too 
many trooped off about eleven at night in search of night clubs: 
which seemed a silly thing to do on a brief four-day visit to a 
city like Rome. But youth is often silly in Africa as in Europe. 

SYLVIA SPRIGGE. 


Who’s Who 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK is Lecturer in the French Department of the 
University of Southampton. 

GODFREY HODGSON is a young journalist who is at present working 
on a book about East London, to be published by Constable. 

K. R. MINOGUE was born in New Zealand, educated in Australia and 

England, and is now assistant lecturer in Political Science at the 

London School of Economics. 
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tte HESE raw winter nights, when a diesel-stinking fog is 
of laying siege to the flat or the rain is drumming obsessively 
-y on the slates outside the kitchen, I have discovered a 
ov, disquieting fact about myself. 
saat What I really want to do, in these circumstances, is to take 
am refuge in the early nineteenth century. Again and again this 
| winter there have been letters overdue to be answered, and 
_ work to get on with, and scores of brilliant new books that 
rhe everybody says I ought to read. And what I have in fact done is 
ie, to wrap myself up in some slow cosy novel set in the first half 
oon of the last century. Trollope, Thackeray, even the ludicrously 
He | bogus adventures of that fourth leader writer’s stand-by, Mr 
ae Verdant Green. 
—— I don’t defend this. I observe it, with sorrow and a vague 
hon | self-analytic alarm. Why should those other winters, all crisp 
a and dry with hoar-frost and rum punch and the post-horn 
gallop, be so attractive to keep out the cold? If some time 
—_ machine were put at my disposal I should know better than to 
—_ stick myself in Barsetshire in a cold February in the 1840s. The 
dees bedrooms were draughty, the roads were seas of mud on which 
oy one was becalmed all night in jolting hen coops on wheels, and 
ype. getting up in the morning presented unimaginable barbarities 
. of ice on the shaving water. All this I know; but still... 
The frightening thing is that I am not alone in this. The 
Prime Minister (the present one, I mean, not the Duke of 
Omnium) and Sir Geoffrey Crowther take refuge from the cold 
* the winds of change and the blackboard jungle with a Trollope at 
bed-time. 
king « x * 
— But so intuitive a stylist as Mr Macmillan, a lucidity like Sir 


vn Geoffrey’s, must have noticed that Trollope didn’t really write 
e : nee i 
very well, that his curiosity about politics skims the surface, and 
his curiosity about society never ripples the mixture. His charm, 
in fact, gets a powerful boost from something in ourselves. 
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It is not just ordinary escapism. There is a difference in kind 
between the innocent pleasure of sitting back at a well-made 
American comedy and pretending you are Mr James Stewart, 
and curling up between the sheets and pretending you are en- 
dowed with the financial and spiritual security of a Barsetshire 
prebend. 

I remember how my grandmother used to talk about how 
things were done in ‘the old days’. Being a priggish under- 
graduate reading history, I used to delight in pointing out that 
the absolute verities of her Victorian childhood had been untrue 
twenty years earlier as well as twenty years after. Now I wonder 
whether she wasn’t right in this way: that the High Victorian 
noon was a sort of distillation of the whole English consciousness 
to which those before looked forward and we now, with what- 
ever mixture of emotions, look back. 

Certainly there seem to be an appalling number of people, 
and not all of them in any one class, whose main reaction to the 
twentieth century is one of regret. There are the small-town 
mayors with an exaggerated sense of antiquarianism. There are 
trades unionists - Mr Frank Foulkes, for example, the most 
Dickensian person I know. There is this remarkable body called 
the Royal Fine Arts Commission, whose concept of the purpose 
of the fine arts has narrowed to a determination that the sky- 
line of London should stay where it was when whatever it was 
happened at Ladysmith. Businessmen who build their offices in 
the style of the palace they would have had if they had wielded 
an equivalent power through the landed interest. And who 
builds a modern house if he can buy an old one? 

There is nothing new about this refusal to live in the age to 
which it has pleased a benevolent providence to call us. If any- 
thing, the signs are that it is slowly on the way out. What was 
new to me was to find out that I was like that too. Let me see, 
what shall I read to-night ... Trollope . . . The Prime Minister 
... page one. .. .‘It is certainly of service to a man to know who 
were his grandfathers if he entertain an ambition to move in the 
upper circles of society. .. .’ 


* * * 


Talking of these nostalgic homelands of the soul, I went down 
to the Oxford election. The day started well. I found myself at 
breakfast on the nine-fifteen across the aisle from Mr Randolph 
Churchill, who succeeded in extorting the whole of his break- 
fast, including a special delivery of mustard, before I had so 
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much as a cornflake to put my mustard on. This was a tremen- 
dous demonstration of the old or Trollopian style, right down to 
an unfavourable comparison, fortissimo, of the treatment of 
modern breakfasters with the lavish hospitality of the Great 
Western Railway. 

Within the quadrangle where the assembled masters queued 
to vote there was a scene which could take place in no other 
country in the world. It was like a fashionable wedding, only 
alfresco and dry. Cabinet Ministers giggled over shared 
memories with their tutors. Wives in sheepskin jackets met for 
for the first time their huge, prosperous-looking husbands’ 
tutors, brokers, and Oxford cronies. In the younger generations 
a surprising number of husbands and wives went in to vote 
together holding hands, leaving the kids with mademoiselle out- 
side. 

The saddest conversation I had was with an African, from 
King’s College, London, who had come up to watch the voting 
because he wanted to see a ‘thinking electorate at work’. He 
stirred his temple with a forefinger and repeated, “These people, 
they are thinking.’ So they were, no doubt; but I couldn’t face 
broaching to him the private balancing of vendettas which was 
going on under those mortar-boards. 

The peculiar passion of dons — and especially of Oxford dons, 
pace Sir Charles Snow — for amateur politics never ceases to 
make me giggle. The election was a classic. The great roads 
debate is not dead, but sleepeth. And we shall have another 
professor of poetry to elect soon. 

And anyway these jousts don’t seem to need a newspeg. It is 
enough for the council to put up a lamp-post of unusual design 
outside the back gate of St Jude’s. The lobbies go to work. 
Judesmen in the cabinet drop a word where it will tell. Em- 
bittered editors from other colleges take up the challenge. En- 
lightenment and aesthetics, progress and tradition become the 
issues. Friendships splinter, careers advance, and luncheon 
parties are given. Then comes the vacation, or an election of 
fellows, and the lamp-post takes its place alongside the Randolph, 
and the gasworks, and all the other cherished details of the good 
life. 

It is not just that dons are so poorly paid that they will do 
anything for a television spot or a column in a Sunday paper. 
The explanation is more profound. Almost alone of the great 
universities, Oxford is openly concerned with training men for 
success. Oxford dons don’t teach history, or philosophy, or 
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Greek; through these subjects they teach their future rulers, 
oligarchic or meritocrat, how to acquire and wield power. And 
it is not only intolerable to see the young men who once hung 
on one’s every epigram achieving the success which one has re- 
nounced. It is tempting, if power is one’s subject, to give the lie 
to the old saw about ‘those who can’t, teach’. 


* * * 


Travelling round London on tubes and buses, I have to play 
games to keep myself amused. Until this month the most suc- 
cessful one was a variant of Beaver, called ‘Bowler’. At that time 
I shared a flat with a friend at the far end of the King’s Road, 
and we had to travel to work on the same bus to Sloane Square. 

You get one point for a bowler hat, one for a rolled umbrella, 
and so on. The super Royal Beaver equivalent was, I think, a 
man with a beard, monocle and handle-bar moustaches wearing 
a fur collar, spats and a bowler. He never materialized. But you 
had to claim your bowlers, and the same one only counted for 
the man who saw it first and shouted. 

By the time we arrived on the platform at Sloane Square, just 
at that psychological moment of the morning when the bijou 
houses and river-front flats were pouring their tide into the City, 
things used to get rather riotous. Some very quiet citizens must 
have wondered quite why their normal, indeed orthodox, ap- 
pearance was hailed with quite such joy. 

But my new game can be played by oneself. The idea comes 
from the Brombergers’ book, Les Treize Complots du Treize Mai, 
which I have just been reading. This is about the fantastic 
atmosphere of plot and counter-plot in Paris and Algiers in the 
last days of the Fifth Republic. It is a fantastic world, where 
leading politicians take regular machine-gun practice, students 
storm Government offices, splinter groups have private torture 
chambers, and editors form shadow governments of their own. 

All this is grim enough, I suppose, and I ought to be ashamed 
of my frivolity. But I have been having a lot of fun by going 
round London imagining similar antics here. 

‘It is erroneous to suppose that the influence of Mr Mikardo 
can be discounted,’ one imagines oneself reading in the Daily 

Telegraph. ‘His friendship with the colonel commanding the 
second battalion of the Life Guards at Windsor makes him a 
force to be reckoned with.’ 

Those grey-suited surveyors on the corner by St Martin’s; 
are they taking routine soundings for the frontage of an office 
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block? Or are they working out the angle of fire for a mitrailleuse 
to cover a march of the Bow Group from the Constitutional 
Club to Number 10? 

‘In a villa at Harrow,’ reveals the Daily Express, ‘five hooded 
men, in the uniform of the Regroupment of Friends of the 
Transport and General Workers Committee of the Twenty- 
Fifth of December, were putting the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies to the Question’... 

Meanwhile, in the Gray’s Inn Road, Mr H. V. Hodson is 
prudently laying in supplies of tinned food. He is not going to 
be caught short when the Anti-Uglies, supported by the militant 
dentists from the Eastman Dental Hospital, march on Holborn 
Town Hall. ... 

Over to you. But one chastening thought. It could happen 
here. In fact, it did, in the summer of 1914, when only the even 
greater silliness of some other politicians prevented Ulster from 
Fighting and Being Right. 

* * * 

Back to those winds of change. The boycott. One immediate 
result has been the stinging to fury, and rather exceptional 
nastiness, of the fascists. I couldn’t go to the opening march and 
meeting of the boycott on February 28th, but a lot of my friends 
went, and they were disgusted with the presence and behaviour 
of the Mosleyites. 

One girl told me that she saw a Mosleyite spitting repeatedly 
into the face of a marcher from a truck. But, she said, the worst 
thing was not this kind of psychopath behaviour, which after 
all one knew existed, but the reappearance of the fascist salute. 

The salute represents, after all, a deliberate spitting on our 
whole system. How long must we put up with these people? It 
is true that the North Kensington election result showed that 
they were less powerful than some of us feared, even where cir- 
cumstances most favoured them. 

But in that part of London they are still hard at it. Sir Oswald 
Mosley is petitioning to have the election declared null and 
void; among other things, because he claims his voters were 
intimidated. And as well as running a Buy South African Goods 
campaign, a couple of weeks ago at a boycott meeting his men 
tried to rush the platform. 

Of course the question whether these extreme right-wing 
groups should be allowed to exist raises old issues, much the 
same as those which get thrashed out whenever a Communist 
Party looks like being a serious menace to a democratic 
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country’s stability. But surely the fascists in Britain should be 
closely watched. Since at various times they have openly avowed 
themselves hostile to parliamentary government, equality, 
racial toleration, public order, etc., etc., is not their own right to 
toleration estopped? Their venom appears to be relatively 
harmless. But they should be officially investigated — perhaps by 
Detective-Inspector Vibart and his bureau for watching per- 
sistent criminals? — and we should know what damage they 
have actually done. 

For the great harm they do is to our public relations. ‘Who 
hurts my honour’ — the Notting Hill fascists have done that all 
right in the eyes of the non-European world. 


* * ~*~ 


Personally I have found one argument for the boycott un- 
answerable, and that is the one which goes “The Africans them- 
selves have asked us to do this. For them it is the only step short 
of violence.’ At the same time the boycott in Britain seems to me 
to be accompanied by the most awful muddle and pharisaism. 

When it has been talked about, I have been going around 
asking questions. What was it supposed to do? It was a moral 
gesture, people told me. Moral as opposed to immoral, or as 
opposed to practical? How much South African export trade 
could be damaged by British consumer abstinence for one 
month ? Were we in favour of boycotting gold, if we could? Did 
importers of things like tobacco actually base their imports on 
monthly sales? In other words, would the tiny amount of actual 
boycotting that went on have any effect on annual import 
figures? And were the people who exported to Britain in fact 
people who were in a position to change Nationalist policies? 
Were the people who would be hurt not going to be Africans, if 
anyone was going to be hurt at all? Were the Africans who 
called for the boycott truly representative, or did they stand to- 
wards African opinion generally as P E N stands to the popula- 
tion of Huddersfield ? 

And how did we feel about reprisals ? Had anyone worked out 
quantitatively how much damage could be done to mining ma- 
chinery exporters and the workers dependent on them in this 
country ? Or to other British export businesses? And would the 
boycotters feel that they should turn their attention to other 
régimes which failed to match up to a certain standard ? If they 
gave up South African sherry, fruit and cigarettes, how did they 
feel about Spanish sherry, Algerian fruit, or Turkish tobacco? 
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As I said, I am not opposed to the boycott, and for what it is 
worth am not buying South African goods so far as I know. 
What irritated me was not only that practically none of the 
numerous and in some cases august boycotters I asked seemed 
to have asked these questions. It was that the mere asking was 
taken as proof of sympathy with apartheid. 

This is an irritating tic of the British Left, this substitution of 
moral gestures for practical policies, and the establishment of 
trivial shibboleths to test people’s ‘stand’. (There used to be 
this thing about wearing red ties once.) To talk scathingly 
about Eton and advertising and to make ‘moral gestures’ with- 
out calculating their effect are not going to compensate for the 
absence of a real sense of direction, especially for those whose 
claim to rule is their capacity to plan. 


* * * 


One of the things London really doesn’t offer, which Paris and 
New York have, is the chance of sitting, late at night, in dark 
rooms with a liquor licence and listening to music. This is a 
quieter, modester and altogether more valuable pleasure than 
the expensive London privilege of hopping from foot to foot in 
a confined space to the repetitive strains of a mediocre band 
playing 1920 dances tunes, to the accompaniment of well-bred 
screams and breaking glass. 

The only kind of places where you can sit around, talk, listen, 
and not pay a starlet’s ransom are West Indian. The other 
night I was sitting in the nicest of these, run by a young Chinese 
West Indian doctor, where they have a steel band. The calypso 
singer came out with a fairly well-known song called From a 
logical point of view. 

Some time ago that eminent philosophic luminary, Pro- 
fessor Willard Van Orman Quine, of Harvard, wrote a book — 
a serious essay on logic — with this exact title. His friends, know- 
ing Quine as a sprightly and unpompous man who loves to play 
jazz on the clarinet, asked him why he had chosen such a 
pompous title for his book. 

‘It’s not pompous at all,’ he explained. ‘It’s the first part of a 
trilogy I have planned on moral philosophy. The first volume 
lays the foundations, and deals with logic. The second is about 
ethics, and the last is about aesthetics. The titles come from a 
calypso, which ends up “From a logical point of view, Always 
marry a woman, Uglier than you.” ’ 


12* 










































Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — I hope you will allow me to answer Mr Inglis, although I 
doubt if we shall reach each other. He dots about rather, when this 
public subject demands more order. 

Can we agree to leave out the whole ‘fixation’ group for the 
moment ? This takes away his daughter, those.doing the round of the 
hospitals and the alcoholics at the end of his letter. I think he is 
wrong about these too, but never mind. This group are their own 
problem, but it is not the one we are after. The trouble is that a lot 
of theory which was worked out on them has been stretched to 
cover organic disease. How accurate or successful the theory has 
been within its original application I think we can judge for our- 
selves. It hardly approaches diphtheria immunization, does it? 

Yet this theory has been extended, to explain real disease. Here I 
am puzzled by Mr Inglis because he says one minute that no good 
psychosomatist ever thought of explaining physical disease on an 
emotional causality, and then at once rightly describes how Selye 
and others have tried to do nothing else. I can assure Mr Inglis that 
Dr Selye has not concealed his message, not even from me, but the 
profession has been critical, and has been put off by another point 
which Mr Inglis makes and which he will find in my article. Is stress 
the saviour or the sinner? Is the response too great, or not great 
enough? If Mr Inglis thinks that stress can be fractioned into 
specifics, then I ask him again if he is really satisfied with the success 
which exorcism of the sultry subconscious has achieved. 

I repeat the two social dangers which I see from premature recep- 
tion of this theory. First, the familiarity bred from a pastoral or 
‘vertical view of the whole man’ is contrary to clinical attack. The 
worst mistakes of diagnosis are made in doctors’ houses, from this 
familiarity. Believe me, the clinician has to cut his way to the 
diagnosis through a jungle of irrelevant reference: Inglis’s last straws 
indeed, and long grass in front of the truth. The second danger in- 
volves our moral acceptance of invalidism and it seems to me de- 
pressing and restrictive that a man who knows he must be struck 
down with something should know in addition that the nature of the 
blow is foretold in his character, emotion, and activity. True, this 
knowledge cannot be completely avoided, but it is fortune-telling to 
make a doctrine of it, and fatalistic. 

I am amused that Mr Inglis should think I require no less than 
Mr Inglis to tell me who pulled the cancer and unhappiness cata- 
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pult, but as he is taking so much interest in our thinking he might as 
well know some of our professional habits. We are very benevolent 
to our senior members and welcome their musings. Mr Inglis will not 
find Sir Heneage’s communication a piece of science, but some wish- 
ful thinking on what he has seen around him. Unfortunately Mr 
Inglis and the Press devoured it, but I am beginning to widen the 
differences between us. . . . 
Yours, etc., 


OLIVER JELLY. 
8A sT JOHN STREET, 
MANCHESTER 3 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Having seen the film Hiroshima, Mon Amour, I was very 
interested in Mr Weightman’s criticism of it in last month’s ‘Out and 
About’, but feel he did less than justice to its dramatic intention. 
Hiroshima and Nevers are not merely two places, one Japanese and 
one French, that are linked together by the two principal characters, 
with a vaguely pacifist theme running through the story; they repre- 
sent also two contrasted types of experience, both formed by the im- 
pact of war, but otherwise entirely different. It is this contrast that 
enriches the film, and I cannot agree with Mr Weightman that ‘no 
purpose is served by combining’ such different elements. The de- 
struction of Hiroshima was, for those who were its victims, a vast 
collective suffering, and all the glimpses of it that we are shown — 
crowds scrambling into a canal from burning wreckage or mutilated 
people being treated in hospital —- emphasize this socially shared 
incidence of the catastrophe, which is after all the normal human 
experience of war, because, however frightful the horrors which war 
inflicts, they are normally endured within the comradeship of one’s 
own national society. The Japanese man in the film has lost his 
family in the bombing, but we never see them as such; they might be 
any of the nameless victims who appear for a moment on the screen. 
The Frenchwoman’s memory, on the other hand, is of a purely per- 
sonal horror, and the essence of it is the utter loneliness in which the 
specific situation of her war-time experience involved her. In con- 
trast to Hiroshima we are not shown any devastation, or marks of 
war in Nevers; even the German soldier does not die by obvious 
physical violence, but is killed by a bullet fired from a garden some 
distance away. What makes the woman’s story a tragedy of war and 
not of an ordinary peace-time existence is the fact that by falling in 
love with a soldier of the German army of occupation she has cut 
herself off from her own people and is thus left as a completely 
isolated human being when her lover is killed. ‘I was alone,’ she says 
in the film as she recalls how she had her hair cut off and was 
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paraded round the town as an object of public hatred and derision. 
The point of Hiroshima, Mon Amour lies in the way it relates her 
solitary mental suffering to the immense carnage of Hiroshima as 
two effects of one war which swept over the world. In this context it 
is surely wrong to argue, as Mr Weightman does, that the girl’s 
estrangement from French society is not an essential part of the 
theme, and that if her lover had died of pneumonia, ‘she would 
presumably have been just as upset’. If in normal times she had lost 
a lover by sudden death, she would have met with some sympathy 
from those around her, and even if a scandalous liaison had added 
social condemnation to bereavement, it would still have fallen far 
short of the active popular hostility evoked by the given war-time 
situation — a hostility which in the France of 1944 commonly led to 
cruelties and humiliations much worse than anything this film shows 
as happening in Nevers. 

Hiroshima, Mon Amour can indeed be criticized on the ground that 
the sufferings with which it deals are not related to anything endured 
by the people who inflicted them. As pacifist propaganda it tries 
simply to reverse normal patriotic emotions; all our sympathies are 
engaged on behalf of the Japanese in Hiroshima or of an un- 
patriotic French girl in love with a German soldier. The impact of 
the film would be different if we were also shown scenes of Chinese 
towns being bombed by the Japanese in 1937, or of French women 
being driven into the gas chambers at Ravensbruck. Nor can any 
assembly of the horrors of war really provide an answer to the 
question whether a nation ought to renounce the right to armed 
defence. Hiroshima, Mon Amour is nevertheless a serious film en- 
deavouring to grapple with the central problem of our time, and its 
plot is more relevant to the basic theme than Mr Weightman is 
willing to concede. 

G. F. HUDSON. 
8T ANTONY’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

J. G. W. replies: Perhaps I overstated my case, but I still feel 
that the film was not really serious because the two main characters 
were not fully linked to their national settings. If Mr Hudson is right 
about the theme, it was blurred for me by the ambitious but 
muddled nature of the dialogue. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DEAR Sir, — How sad it is that Anthony Hartley’s little joke and 
rather petulant misunderstandings of what he calls the ‘anti-nuclear’ 
campaign in the February TWENTIETH CENTURY should be taken 
up with approval by Paul Ignotus in March! Of course, earnest 
people are nearly always funny, and what both writers call ‘hikes to 
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rocket bases’ are pathetically amateurish-looking. I know a man 
who was imprisoned after the Harrington demonstration and who 
was chided by a rather conservative acquaintance afterwards, 
‘Don’t you think it is rather cheap publicity?’ who replied, ‘We 
can’t afford any other kind.’ The fact that one can refer to ‘anti- 
nuclear’ people and be certain of being understood shows that 
marches have achieved something since this time last year. 

Some people defend themselves against a new idea by anger, 
others by amusement, but Mr Hartley, after his joke, seems suddenly 
to think, ‘Well, I might as well just demolish the whole thing while 
I’m at it.’ But as he has not found out what the anti-nuclear people 
do believe, and as it may be important in the time we may have 
left (the American Democratic Committee on Defence gives ten 
years at the outside if we go on as we are now), perhaps you will 
allow me to set it out shortly. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament sets out to show two 
things; (1) Nuclear weapons are very dangerous. (2) Nuclear 
weapons are useless. 

The first point, thank goodness, is now getting to be widely known 
and accepted. Mr Ignotus strikes a familiar complaining note 
against the Campaign — that it makes, or tries to make people’s 
flesh creep. But, unlike others, he doesn’t despise those out of hand 
who try to make his flesh creep, it’s just he thinks we should not go 
on about both leukemia and total destruction. But the Campaign 
has to show people who believe that we ought to have the biggest 
and best bombs but that we will never use them, that that implies 
that we must have tests too, that you can’t just keep nuclear weapons 
safely under your belt. So we have to keep saying two things; the 
weapons, if used, will destroy us all, and the very manufacture of 
them will kill a large number of people just as surely as if they had 
been lined up to be shot at by a new gun. 

That nuclear weapons are useless is more difficult to get into 
everyone’s imagination. Mr Hartley, for instance really and truly 
believes that the possession of nuclear weapons is a defence. Not so 
Mr Duncan Sandys in 1957 even (and the the bombers are coming 
back into favour) : 


We have taken a very bold step in deciding not to do the impossible. 
We decided not to defend the whole country but to defend only our 
bomber bases. I must pay tribute to the people of Great Britain for the 
readiness with which they have accepted these harsh but inescapable 
facts. 


And then there is Lieut.-General Sir John Cowley, Controller of 
Munitions: 


Here then is the dilemma, unless we bring the nuclear deterrent into 
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play we are bound to be beaten, and if we do bring it into play we are 
bound to commit suicide. 


The H-bomb is not a defence. It cannot be used to prevent the 
advance of ‘conventional’ forces against us, it cannot be used to 
protect a threatened people. Why do we have it? The core of un- 
reality, the day-dream at the centre of ‘deterrent’ thinking is getting 
larger and more obvious every day, so that the formerly ‘real’ objects 
— the rockets, missiles and what have you — are being swallowed up 
in the fantasy, they balloon enormously in expense, they float away 
in their conception — now they’re on wheels, now underground, no, 
on a submarine; now we’re going to build a huge warning screen 
though we all know that it’s already out of date, because the missiles 
can come in from the Atlantic, or bounce along the contours. 
Which is more comic, the hikes round the countryside, or the great 
sprawling useless rocket sites there ? 

There isn’t room now to go into the moral argument. Mr Hartley 
is angry with the Campaign for not being pacifist because, as he 
says, he respects and rejects pacifism. But we all like something we 
can respect but that we feel we have a safe answer to — it gives us 
the benefit of the moral attitude without the pain of obeying it. But 
the Campaign is not a pacifist campaign any more than the Fire 
Brigade is a pacifist force. It seems to me that any Christians, any 
humanists, as well as those who just want to save their necks, must 
see that support for the Campaign is ‘suitable to such a being as man 
in such a world as the present one.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


ELIZABETH BOWLES. 
23 COLEHILL LANE, s.w.6. 
March 8th, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — I have tried, I have really tried conscientiously over 
a period of many months, to read THE TWENTIETH CENTURY; 
but I have at last been driven to the conclusion that you publish for a 
secret society, and do not intend the general public to understand 
what you print. 

It is not so much the erudition displayed that bewilders me — this 
appears to me to be excessive, but that may be due to my ignorance — 
it is rather the difficulty I experience in disentangling the syntax of 
your contributors, and in extracting their meaning from a morass of 
frequently ill-considered verbiage. I will cite some examples from 
Mr Geoffrey Wagner’s article on ‘Sociology and Fiction’ in the 
February number. Mr Wagner’s English does not appear to me to be 
worse than the average in the magazine, but he ventures to write 
about style, and so lays himself open to criticism. 
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On the first page we find this: 


For it must be admitted that a feature of this flood of sociological 
fiction has been what Gold calls that ‘cottony diction’ with which it 
deluges our heads, until, to coin Auden’s term in this very context, 
‘our teeth chatter’. 


I see I have inadvertently inserted a comma between ‘heads’ and 
‘until’; but I do not repent, it should have been there. What does 
‘cottony diction’ mean? A style like cotton wool, perhaps. But in 
that case it might smother us, or suffocate us, but ‘deluge’ . . .? And 
then, what about the last part? “To coin Auden’s term . . .’ If it is 
Auden’s term, he coined it, Mr Wagner can now only repeat it. In 
any case, I don’t believe that Auden, or any other person, coined 
‘our teeth chatter’. And, what is more, ‘our teeth chatter’ is a sen- 
tence, not a term. 

A little further on: 


The style is, of course, the man [poor Mr Wagner!], and this litera- 
ture is essentially, unlike Zola’s, one of assent to the dominant society 
— The Ugly American by, significantly enough, a team of two authors, is 
no exception to this stricture, its criticisms are all on the surface. 


This is an ugly sentence, but it is really the question-begging 
nature of the argument that offends here. To say that a literature is 
one of assent to the dominant society is not a stricture, unless far 
more cogent reasons are given than appear here. And what, precisely, 
is the significance of The Ugly American’s being written by two 
authors ? 

There is a lovely parenthesis at the foot of page 111. 


Not for nothing has Kathleen Nott characterized this Settembrini 
of the intellect as a ‘French scholastic’, presumably of the order of 
neo-classicists like Massis, Seilliere, and Benda. 


Should I hang my head in shame that not one of the proper names 
mentioned means anything to me? And ‘French scholastic’, which 
perhaps I might have understood, is put in inverted commas — pre- 
sumably to show that it’s no use applying to the dictionary for the 
meaning. There are also two gross idiomatic errors in this sentence. 
First, the sentence ‘not for nothing had X done Y’, invariably means 
that X gained something by doing Y. It is difficult to see what 
Kathleen Nott can have gained by characterizing, etc. The gain, if 
any, must be her readers’. The other error is in the use of ‘of the 
order of’. This is a mathematical term, and means that the things 
connected by it are of about the same size. I don’t think that Mr 
Wagner means the writers named are all of the same importance. If 
he does, I must withdraw my objection, but I think he means they 
are of the same school, and has been confused by thinking of religious 
orders. 
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One final quotation, from the last paragraph. 


It becomes, indeed, ‘Le Voyeur!’ — though, in fairness, one should 
add that Robbe-Grillet’s representations of the metaphysics of 
acausability do have the painstaking quality of true moral research. 


‘It’ is the novel which has lost all poetic effects. (I suppose 
‘affects’ in the preceding sentence is a misprint.) This appears to be 
a condemnation, modified by faint praise of ‘Le Voyeur’; but how 
‘the’ novel, or any novel, can become, ‘indeed’, another one, is a 
question for the magicians to ponder. That ‘indeed’ is exactly 
equivalent to the ‘literally’ of journalists. 

I could go on, and on, and on. 

Mr Editor, I belong to two professions which are continually 
berated by the artistic world for their use of jargon: I am a civil 
servant, and a technician. But I assert that the literary style of our 
technical writing is more correct, more lucid, and pleasanter to read 
than most of your magazine. I feel strongly that what is needed in 
your editorial office is a blue pencil — and a copy of ‘the King’s 
English’ wouldn’t do any harm. I may add that some of your 
linguistic lapses have caused more hearty laughter among my 
acquaintances than ever Tony Hancock did. If you mend your ways 
we shall be deprived of some amusement; but it isn’t really your aim 
to provide this kind of entertainment, is it? 

Yours faithfully, 


K. R. MASLEN, 
42 KINGSWAY, 
WOKING, SURREY. 
FEBRUARY 22ND, 1960 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Le chevalier mal fet 


Str, — May I express regret that, in his interesting review of the 
Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden, Alastair Buchan should have de- 
scribed Stanley Baldwin without qualification as ‘Having failed his 
country’ ? 

Baldwin no doubt ought to have done more than he did to try to 
arouse this nation to the danger of war, etc., even though, had he 
done so, it would not have listened: but to write thus, as so many 
others have also done in these post-war years, about a man who 
(inter alia) handled the crises of the General Strike and the Abdica- 
tion as well as Baldwin did, is, in my judgement, to be so unfair as to 
merit challenge. 

Yours faithfully, 


MERVYN HAIGH. 
ARGOED, DOLGELLAU, 
MERIONETH. 


MARCH 6TH, 1960. 


€ 


Book Reviews 


JOURNAL OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By Paul Léautaud. (Chatto. 
255.) 

In his Translator’s Note Mr Geoffrey Sainsbury warns us that he 
has included in his excellent abridgement of Léautaud’s Journals, 
Vols. I and II, a certain number of ‘crude’ passages; and in the 
Preface Mr Alan Pryce-Jones is positively on the defensive. Léautaud 
was ‘not particularly easy or agreeable’; his image is ‘alarmingly 
unwelcoming’, and so on. Léautaud lived to 84, of course, but the 
young man of 26 to 35 who appears in this volume needs no such 
cautious introduction. If ever a journal bore witness to its writer’s 
delicacy of feeling, good sense, and uprightness, it is this one. 
Léautaud is, in fact, irresistible. It is true that his domestic arrange- 
ments were irregular, and in one definitely ‘crude’ passage he shows 
rather ineffectual leanings toward the ponce’s way of life. And he 
insists again and again that he is interested in nothing but himself. 
In almost every line he writes, however, there is some quality which 
would serve to disinfect a much fouler atmosphere than the slightly 
gamey one of the Left Bank literary world as he describes it in 
1898-1907. He prided himself, with reason, on being unsentimental ; 
and only a very simple reader would think that this is contradicted 
by his preoccupation about stray dogs and cats and ill-used cab- 
horses. (Comparison with the French original suggests that Mr 
Sainsbury might well have included a few more passages to bring 
out this aspect of Léautaud.) It is a very revealing preoccupation, 
nevertheless, and it does effectively contradict the cynical, mocking, 
not to say unscrupulous, character which he hoped he presented to 
the world. 

Even when seen through his sharp and disillusioned eyes, the 
intellectual life of Paris in the early 1g00’s appears in a rather 
favourable light. Léautaud’s own start in life was exceptionally 
unpropitious and it certainly warped his character, but his talent 
was quickly recognized, and fostered, by anumber of admirers includ- 
ing Rémy de Gourmont, Valéry, Marcel Schwob and, above all, 
Vallette of the Mercure de France. And although nothing much came of 
it all, one may hope that Léautaud still believed when he died in 
1956 what he had written more than fifty years earlier: 


To write books, even beautiful ones, is the lot of so many people. 
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It is quite another thing to be a rare individual who stands out 
from what is ordinary. 


The volumes covering his life from 1908 to 1956 remain to be 
translated, and one awaits them with the liveliest hope and curiosity. 
RICHARD REES. 


MOLIERE: THE COMIC MASK. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


Notwithstanding those Miles-from-Moliére adaptations by Mr 
Malleson (to which Wyndham Lewis pays passing tribute), Sir 
Barry Jackson’s version of Le Malade Imaginaire (which he doesn’t 
mention) and such glimpses of the real thing as London has had in 
recent years from visiting French companies, it is doubtful if the 
average English playgoer finds Moliére entirely to his taste. Yet 
Mr Lewis is able to claim that ‘compared with the brutish obscenity 
of the English Restoration stage, indeed, everything he wrote 
seems beautiful and blameless’ and compares favourably, too, with 
‘the theatre of an age in which a play about a group of incestuous 
semi-morons in the American backwoods could run for three years’. 

He recognizes the triple difficulty of bringing these comedies to 
life in a book. There is the usual problem of the ephemerality of 
performance: ‘Whatever allure, therefore, the voices of Armande 
Béjart or La Grange may have lent some too-luscious line of 
Moliére’s evaporated with the candle-smoke and is certainly not 
recaptured in a printed page’. There is the inevitable unfunniness 
of funny lines written to be spoken: ‘Some ultra-preposterous 
situation in a Moliére comedy which in print may bore or irritate 
turns out to be perfectly natural and extremely laughable on the 
stage’. There is the hasty workmanship of plays thrown together to 
meet last-minute royal commands. L’ Amour Médecin admits: 


This is nothing but the merest sketch, a little impromptu which the 
King was good enough to want for his diversion. It is the most hurried 
of all the pieces his Majesty has commanded of me, and when I say 
that it was proposed, written, conned and played in five days, I speak 
nothing but the truth. 


In such texts there is nothing sacrosanct. Nowadays the Comédie- 
Frangaise will cut the five-act Dépit Amoreux to two, omitting Acts 
III and V altogether, and the play is all the better for it. 
Wyndham Lewis cannot tell us as much as we would like to know 
about the comic acting of Moliére (who was for years convinced he 
was a tragedian), but gives a moving account of his last performance 
in Le Malade Imaginaire on the night he died. The stage comes more 
alive when we glimpse the rapacious Lully as ‘a fantastic spring- 
heeled “Dr Chiachiarroni”’, grimacing like a madman, whose 
gambols reached a peak, apparently, with a tremendous flying leap, 
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Nijinsky-wise, into a harpsichord, smashing it to matchwood’; or 
when Louis XIV himself is seen, in Egyptian costume, dancing in 
a pas de quatre interlude in the Louvre production of Le Mariage 
Forcé. 

Perhaps the English have some reservations about a playwright 
who seems to have thought it perennially amusing to ridicule the 
designs of old men on young women. It makes a good deal of differ- 
ence to realize that Moliére, married to a coquette young enough 
to be his daughter (it is more than possible she was) was suffering 
in earnest, particularly in the period when he wrote his greatest 
comedies. Wyndham Lewis seems to attribute the refusal of the 
churlish priests to attend the dying comedian to their antipathy to 
the excommunicated players and lingering resentment over Le 
Tartufe. Isn’t it more probable that those persistent charges of incest 
were the main objection? Otherwise there is little to quibble over 
in a lively and useful book which should do something to make 
Moliére better liked and understood in England. 

ROY WALKER. 


WHITE AND COLOURED. By Michael Banton. (Jonathan Cape. 
215.) 


‘Why should Britons be strongly opposed to any discrimination in 
the public treatment of coloured people and at the same time be so 
hesitant about treating them equally in private relations ?” 

This is one of the paradoxes Mr Michael Banton gestures at in 
this very interesting sociological study of the behaviour of British 
people towards coloured immigrants. He raises a number of propo- 
sitions: that some Britons still cherish out-moded stock notions about 
their superiority in relation to the coloured immigrant; that black- 
white relations are at present guided by no definite principle that 
could take the place left vacant by now discarded standards that 
fixed the coloured man’s rights and obligations; that coloured immi- 
grants and white men in Britain regard each other as sexual com- 
petitors; that there is a belief that coloured men are unfamiliar with 
the norms by which these relations are governed, and a dark-skin 
colour detracts from a man’s prestige; that coloureds form a social 
group only in response to discrimination from the other side. 

And all through this work, as the sociologist rips down one veil 
after another, a great number of ambiguities in British colour atti- 
tudes loom before us and challenge our own little pet notions. For 
a South African negro like me, it is very difficult to reconcile the 
willingness on the part of the British to concede rights to a group 
with the inability to come to terms with members of that group as 
individuals in a mutual relationship. Look at the brutal group atti- 
tudes that have worsened rather than improved with the years in 
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East and Central Africa. I have seen two magnified versions of the 
paradox stated earlier in the difference between Afrikaans and 
English images of the black man in my country. The Afrikaner can, 
in very paternalistic fashion, treat his servant very well as long as 
the latter ‘keeps his place’. But the Afrikaner loathes the black 
people as a group. The Englishman can say quite glibly, ‘A wonder- 
ful tribe those people are — so well behaved, so humble’; or ‘I’ve 
given my boys a holiday today — let them have their fun, poor 
bastards.’ And yet he is a difficult man to get at from my side of the 
colour line and keeps up a tacitly superior pose in his dealings with 
me as an individual. I think he despises and distrusts me. 

At various stages through Mr Banton’s book I almost felt pity 
for the English. I say ‘almost’, because, firstly, there is something 
among the English which looks terribly deliberate and conscious in 
the whole process of becoming insular and protecting a national 
identity; secondly, because I dread that missionary feeling which 
determines all outpost and urban white thinking in Africa. Britons 
have a very ordered system of living and they don’t want foreigners 
(even indigenous ones!) to come in and upset this order — so much 
like old bachelors and spinsters. During the three months I have 
been visiting here, I have been struck by the very concrete form 
which their sense of history expresses itself: statues, antique build- 
ings, blue plaques, and so on. Just as if they were content to peg 
things and assign to them a historical niche; there now, they seem 
to say, that takes care of you. Never leave this place, will you - 
otherwise I shan’t know where I come from and where I’m going. ... 
If there’s too much historical fate in Karl Marx’s theories, there is 
an exaggerated sense of historical retrospect in the Britisher’s 
assessment of the present. This sense of history makes for both a 
conservative stability and an inflexible arrogance. All so frightening. 

I have sensed no race prejudice during the time I have been here. 
But then I have never had occasion to look for accommodation or 
do anything to be integrated into British life. A black man landing 
at Jan Smuts airport in Johannesburg immediately senses resistance 
and signals of discrimination at once hit him between the eyes. 
Not so here. And yet I have seldom been encouraged here to go 
further than a mere cocktail party acquaintance. And when I 
realize how very much people live apart in London, even as neigh- 
bours, and this long line of continuity keeps imposing itself on me, 
I am awed and instinctively shrink back. It must be worse for a man 
who is committed to see it through because he wants to live here. 
Why, for instance, is it that I never see two persons near each other 
on any of the two long seats nearest the bus entrance? They always 
sit apart and leave a space in the middle for the third person. 

The question of norms and the ‘unspoken language’ which Mr 
Banton poses is a vital one, I am sure. As far as behaviour patterns 
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are concerned, I feel, on the purely human plane, a greater affinity 
with the working-class Briton than with the middle-class man. The 
former has an accessible, ingenuous and spontaneous manner, 
which makes it easier for me to throw in a remark or question un- 
invited in a pub or coffee bar. He is not too inhibited to ask me, 
a dark-skinned foreigner, what I am going to vote! He enjoys talk- 
ing — that most glorious medium in human existence by which we 
crash into one another’s lonely little world. Yes, coloureds are 
gayer; our parties are livelier; if you invite me to a party, I may, 
without giving it a serious thought, bring two or three chums with 
me. And I shall not be satisfied with a mere tolerant smile from you: 
no, you see, that famous gimmick has become a stock joke among 
us — as if you didn’t know it! Because most of our attention has been 
focused on human relations rather than on things and places and 
cats and dogs, we do not see why a stranger should be left alone; 
and so we in turn often discover, much to our disappointment, 
that we have exceeded the limit to which the Englishman intended 
to accept us. While we appreciate that you are as helpless as a man 
in a barber’s chair because you are tied down to your private 
implicit norms, you should try to laugh at yourselves if now and 
again you find you have to step out into the street with a scewy 
haircut. 

One of Mr Banton’s findings that give scope for grim speculation 
is that people do not necessarily weaken class differences simply 
because they can climb from one social class to another. This 
graduation ‘may indeed strengthen them, for the socially ambitious 
person strives to obtain the distinguishing characteristic of people 
in the higher class; and when he has “‘arrived”’ he is apt to draw the 
line all the more sharply’. He illustrates this with George Orwell’s 
admission of failure to bridge the gap. If we assume that one of these 
two classes is the more sought after, and if education is the most likely 
vehicle for this movement, then there may eventually be a lower 
class consisting mostly of backward people. If your country becomes 
even more prosperous than it is reputed to be, more people will 
afford the positions of respectability they have graduated into. 
Where does the coloured immigrant fit in in this whole pattern? 

It is a consolation, however, to think that ‘Britons view coloured 
men as strangers to their customary way of life in much the same 
way as they might view members of a different class’. This is a 
much more manageable situation than that in which colour is the 
basic cause of conflict. Instead of accepting Mr Harold Macmillan’s 
statement (that the class war has vanished) without the drastic 
qualification it needs, why not admit that class conflicts are immense, 
and then see how these conflicts can be resolved (in spite of the 
Fascists) ? Already coloured and white workers find they have 
common economic interests. The sense of values in any one racial 
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group must of necessity deviate from that in the other group for the 
present. Generally, West Indian and American negroes do not 
identify themselves with the African negro’s cultural past. Except 
for the very small number of West Indian writers and perhaps 
teachers, who are trying to recapture this past, the Western negroes 
tend to adopt either a superior or an indifferent attitude towards 
Africans. But fortunately neither group is more privileged than the 
other, nor does the Briton favour one above the other. 

One wonders how Mr Banton arrives at the statement that ‘the 
great majority (of white women married to coloureds) are outcasts 
from white society’. What, for instance, would they hope to gain by 
an alliance with coloured people which they could not easily enjoy 
with other whites if they moved away from areas where they are 
known? White men in similar disgrace do not seem to seek refuge 
among coloured women. Does the real reason for associating with 
coloureds not lie in the desire to discover a short-circuit method of 
snapping out of painful inhibitions imposed by white civilization 
and identifying oneself with the coloureds in the search for some 
lost paradise? The long term, and in the long run more vigorous, 
therapy takes place when a white man goes to settle in a colony, 
as QO. Mannoni explains in his Prospero and Caliban. Bound up with 
this is perhaps a not uncommon sexual curiosity. 

Legislation against colour discrimination would, one must agree 
with Mr Banton, go a long way to arresting the problem. Let every- 
body know that it is an offence against a written law — the one, sure 
corporate medium by which social conscience is expressed — to 
discriminate against a coloured man in public institutions. That will 
most likely condition the mind to correct attitudes that can very 
well later be unconsciously transferred to private relationships. 
The present laissez-faire policy at home is to be found also in the 
colonies in Africa and elsewhere. The result has been disastrous in 
East and Central Africa where Jim Crow makes a mockery of the 
Briton’s reputed sense of justice. And now settler communities have 
got out of hand and are busy entrenching customary colour-bar 
practices in their statute books. 

This is a most illuminating book and should form a useful basis 
for discussion of race relations and an attempt to find a solution. 
Interesting, once the reader has come to a clearing after pushing his 
way through the tangle of definition and sociological terms of 
reference in the first fifty pages. 


EZEKIEL MPHAHLELE. 


GREEN SEACOAST. By George Buchanan. (Gaberbocchus. 
125. 6d.) 


While reading Mr Buchanan’s short autobiographical volume, I 
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was not sure whether to be grateful to him for his artistic touch-and- 
go technique or annoyed for his ‘going’ at the moment he starts 
‘touching’ the heart of one or another matter. He comes from an 
Ulster Protestant clergyman’s home which he recalls with tender 
poetry. I should have liked to learn more of his road from religious 
belief to where it led him, and of his reactions to the clashes between 
Dublin and Belfast. There are strange familiarities between his 
native country and mine. Both Ireland and Hungary had a Roman 
Catholic majority with a strong Protestant minority — one on the 
Western fringe of Europe, the other in the Eastern corner of Central 
(Catholic-Protestant) Europe. Both were for a long while junior 
partners in a Kingdom-Empire, used more or less as granaries by 
their seniors; both were underdeveloped provinces with over- 
developed literary centres, steeped in the rhetoricism of the fight for 
national liberation, stubborn, parochial, generous, now and then 
amazingly broad-minded. Their traditional middle-classes were 
the bearers of a liberal heritage which turned intolerant and oppres- 
sive in the course of time without realizing it, or else withered into 
a state of vague and pious absent-mindedness. The latter, I feel, 
may have been the atmosphere of Mr Buchanan’s childhood 
environment, with some striking differences from what its opposite 
number in the Danube valley may have been; the diehard in 
Hungary would have been bound to be more aggressively so, and I 
can hardly imagine a clergyman’s wife actively joining the Suf- 
fragettes without blowing up her county. 

Green Seacoast is the lyrical skimming of a life rather than its story 
told. The author who advises himself ‘Don’t gloat like a miser over 
old experience’ seems to recall the past mainly in order to get rid of 
it. In ‘Part Two’ which may be called the intellectual skimming 
of the skimming, he describes his conversation with Lewis Mumford 
who ‘agreed that I had, as it were, put in my requisite spell at 
Regionalism, and might now, with a clear conscience, return to the 
much criticized metropolis.’ 

PAUL IGNOTUS. 


PRIVATE FIRES By Kathleen Nott. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
THE CUNNING OF THE DOVE. By Alfred Duggan. (Faber. 16s.) 


TOYS OF DESPERATION. By Anthony Crockett. (Robert Hale. 
12s. 6d.) 


Private Fires is a cityscape, a rick Dickensian evocation of a decaying, 
badly-blitzed suburb of South London just after the War. Miss Nott 
is a poet with a keen sensuous apprehension of the physical qualities 
of places that create their particular atmosphere, the battered Vic- 
torian lodging-houses with blackened laurels in straggly gardens, the 
beams and girders of bomb sites ‘black as a wet forest’, the roar and 
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fug of the Underground, the smells of ‘smoke, petrol, tar, river- 
slime, yellow slime of plane leaves squashed underfoot’. But it is also 
at times a very funny book. Mrs Alice Hand is a tough, tart, old land- 
lady, with a face like a monkey and a tongue like a rasp. She con- 
ducts with huge gusto a continuous war with the local Health De- 
partment and Rent Tribunal, weakened by internal feuds and over- 
tender liberal consciences, and with her lodgers, whom she regards 
as enemies and morons. The exception is Len, a lonely, drifting boy, 
seeking anchorage, though this relationship, like the others, is con- 
ducted through the medium of a fluent and savage wit. Len is drawn 
away from Mrs Hand by an enigmatic, dominating figure, The 
Duke, who is furtively engaged in arson. The Duke is too elusive, 
one of those sinister gang-leaders, exercising an inexplicable power; 
and his motives and actions are obscure. The line of plot sometimes 
gets tangled in the abundance of scenes and characters, and some of 
the characters, like Phil, are brief camera shots, caught vividly for a 
moment, but not developing as essential parts of the novel. The 
characters tend to be static, though the method justifies itself 
brilliantly in Mrs Hand. Miss Nott has a splendidly rich flow of 
language (Mrs Hand’s interior monologues and the sharp, racy pub 
talk are very well done) and she writes with great energy. This is a 
touch, tangy book with the substance of three normal novels in it. 

The Cunning of the Dove reveals Mr Duggan’s customary accuracy 
and his ability to reconstruct imaginatively little-known periods of 
history — in this book the confusing reign of Edward the Confessor, 
following the death of Canute. It was a restless, harried court, beset 
by feuds and treacheries and rebellions, with pirate Danes still 
raiding the coasts and the powerful Earl Godwin and his sons per- 
petually challenging the King’s authority. Mr Duggan clarifies these 
confusions for us, though at times he has to resort to artificial devices, 
as when Edward soliloquizes at some length at night about his 
problems and his plans. He manages to make these remote Danes 
and Saxons and Normans come alive. Edward himself emerges, seen 
through the eyes of his cup-bearer, as very human, irascible, way- 
ward, addicted to hunting, in spite of the saintliness and the 
miracles. Mr Duggan writes in a clear, dignified way, sensibly 
avoiding ‘period’ style. 

Toys of Desperation is a competent adventure story about smugglers 
and ex-Nazis on a wild part of the Catalonian coast. It has some- 
thing of the flavour of the Dornford Yates thrillers at a lower social 
level. The good and beautiful heroine falls into the hands of das- 
tardly villains, but is rescued by the brave young artist-hero, who 
scales towers and braves bullets for her sake. The story is excitingly 
told, the Catalonian background is well done, but the characters are 
stereotypes and the love story hopelessly sentimental. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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Choosing your bank is much too important 
a step to take on the recommendation of an 
advertisement: you want something more 
than a Bank’s good opinion of itself before 
you make your final selection. You will talk 
to your friends—and you'll probably find 
that a number of them are our friends too. 
At one of our branches there are twenty 
customers whose families have had their 
accounts at that branch for two hundred 
years. Like all our customers they have 
found that an account with us makes money 
matters simpler. It should be so, for after 


all, money is our business. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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CRIME SHEET 


MANY BRAVE HEARTS. By Donald McNutt Douglass. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 125. 6d.) 

Two people who have been having an affair on a Danish freighter- 
cruise ship die, presumably as the result of murder and suicide re- 
spectively. But a highly unusual detective, a 300-pound Caribbean 
Negro named Major Bolivar Manchenil, thinks otherwise and joins 
the ship on its journey from the Caribbean to Europe to learn the 
truth. Good background, believable characters. Interesting. 


CLOSED ciRCUIT. By William Haggard. (Cassell. 115. 6d.) 

A thriller set in London about a young Englishman whose rich 
family has long been settled in a South American Republic now 
afflicted with dictatorship and threats of Communist revolution and 
counter-revolution; his attempts to save his inheritance by getting 
aid from the Foreign Office; his discontented wife, his would-be girl- 
friend, diplomats, civil servants, and various espionage agents. Un- 
convincing but entertaining. 


THE DIAMONDSTUDDED TYPEWRITER. By Carlton Keith. (Heine- 
mann. 135. 6d.) 

A young handwriting expert is asked by a good-looking girl if two 
letters have been written by the same person, and, when he says yes, 
is drawn into investigating the background of a murdered man. 
Diamonds, money and smuggling all add up to a lively, though 
rather thin, tale. 


DEAD AGAINST MY PRINCIPLES. By Kenneth Hopkins. (Mac- 
donald. ros. 6d.) 

A light-hearted account of two professors, one absent-minded and 
one not, and a spinster (all elderly), who get involved with the death 
of the spinster’s brother, two corpses, and various dubious charac- 
ters, chase around London and southern England, and enjoy it all 
thoroughly. Mildly diverting, but the author would be surprised if 
you took him seriously. 


LAMENT FOR 4 BRIDES. By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 

A young (female) archaeologist who needs money for her husband’s 
operation accepts the assignment of searching for buried monastic 
treasure in rural France, encounters a rich, sinister Baron whose 
power in the district is almost absolute, and nearly comes to grief as 
a result of her curiosity and determination. Good for those who like 
Gothic tales. 


ALL susPECT. By Kenneth Methold. (Macdonald. 1os. 6d.) 

An information leak at an electronics research laboratory leads to 
suspicion and counter-suspicion among the scientists there, plus 
various satisfactory and unsatisfactory love affairs. Dullish. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


The Communist 
Party of the 
Soviet Union 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


The first fully documented 
history of its kind in any 
language. 644 pages. 63s 


Paul Potts 


DANTE CALLED YOU 
BEATRICE 

A moving autobiography 

by a friend of George 

Orwell and other important 
writers of our time. May 12. 2ls 


Peter Greave 


THE PAINTED LEOPARD 


A young man stricken with 
leprosy tells of the terror of 
the Hindu-Moslem riots. 18s 


Bernard Malamud 


THE MAGIC BARREL 


Stories largely on Jewish 
themes by the author of 
THE ASSISTANT. Iés 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS HAVE I NONE. By Jack Usher. (Heine- 
mann. 135. 6d.) 

About the beautiful Mexican wife of a rich young American who 
seeks help from her husband’s Korean war buddy to save her hus- 
band from the gas chamber. Southern Californian background. Lots 
of action, lots of sex, lots of sadism, lots of sentiment. 


PASS THE GRAVY. By A. A. Fair. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

The pocket-sized detective who is a great one for the girls, Donald 
Lam, takes on (for a large fee) the job of finding a missing husband 
and (for no fee) of locating a nice 14-year-old’s missing uncle — and 
learns that the two cases connect neatly with each other. Standard 
and readable Erle Stanely Gardner (who is also A. A. Fair). 


THE GOLDEN DEED. By Andrew Garve. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 

An apparently attractive ex-officer saves the young son of a rich and 
pleasant Bath family from drowning, they attempt in gratitude to 
help him get settled in England and find themselves caught up in a 
tissue of suspicion and violence. Original, ingenious. 


THE FACE OF THE TIGER. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 

A girl who has had the ill-luck to be innocently involved in a fatal 
kidnapping changes her name and job, only to get tangled up in 
another affair of the same sort. Some interesting characters and good 
(American) smart residential country-club background, but the solu- 
tion is weak and unconvincing. 


OLD SINNERS NEVER DIE. By Dorothy Salisbury Davis. (Secker 
and Warburg. 135. 6d.) 

A comic thriller which takes place one night in 1953 in Washington, 
and centres around a lively 70-year-old retired general, his Con- 
gressman son, assorted political personages (including a witch- 
hunting Senator), and an odd and unusual night club. Nonchalantly 
intended: take it so. 


THE LIST OF ADRIAN MESSENGER. By Philip MacDonald. 
(Doubleday. $3.50. Not yet published in this country.) 

A rich, well-connected Englishman asks an old war-time friend, 
now high up at New Scotland Yard, to find out whether twelve men 
on a list are still living at their given addresses, promises to explain on 
his return from America, and is killed when his New York bound 
plane crashes in mid-Atlantic. From this follows a tense, lively, and 
absorbing affair which is finally solved and settled by an old-timer in 
this business, General (formerly Colonel) Anthony Gethryn. In- 
tensely readable. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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LAWRENCE DURRELL 


With JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR and MOUNTOLIVE, CLEA completes The 
Alexandria Quartet. ‘‘ He has achieved the rare feat of perfectly balanc- 
ing and intertwining emotion, sensation and thinking, through four 
novels, all so closely woven together that once you have them all in your 
head they fuse ...A formidable, glittering achievement.”—THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Third large impression selling fast. 4th in hand. 16/- 


Within and Without JOHN HARVEY 


“A first novel that justifies (for once) the enthusiasm of its blurb... 
The love scenes have a sensuous accuracy rare in English fiction.” JOHN 
DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER, 15/- 


Thrones EZRA POUND 


Fourteen new cantos, 96-109, the latest instalment to appear of Mr 
Pound’s major poetic work. 18/- 


Collected Poems EDWIN MUIR 


Edwin Muir’s complete poetical works, with a final section of poems that 
were unpublished at his death. (April 14th) 25/- 


Tolstoy or Dostoevsky cerorce stTEINER 


An essay in contrast. ‘“‘He places his mountainous subjects in a vast 
literary and philosophical landscape . . . He is clever in the highest degree 
[and] he is profoundly in love with his subject.” FRANK KERMODE, THE 
GUARDIAN. 30/- 


The Dust of Combat R. B. MARTIN 
A life of Charles Kingsley 


A full-scale new account of the priest, writer and intellectual: “if there 
ever lived such a mythical figure as a typical Victorian”’ says Mr Martin, 
“‘that man might be Kingsley.” With eight plates. 25/- 
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12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
20. 


21. 
23. 


25. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Put on in side-piece ahead of fashion — see 1 down (10) 
Cross concealed by Tallulah (4) 

‘Blood-red, reeking into —— Bay’ (5) 

Producer to put a severe check on head of theatre (9) 
‘What’s become of ——, since he gave us all the slip?’ (6) 
Sergeant-Major in light sort of helmet, a dude (6) 
Hard-swearing king in a regular stew (4) 

Fire logs for Scott’s magistrate (9) 

Is in the audience in genuine 17th century farce (9) 

Almost a tortur¢ for one of three ‘men of might, Ha! Ha!’ (4) 
Medicine for the Captain’s Peter (6) 

Something to do up a package in — the address, Sydney! (6) 
Harrison, who trains, in a form upset (9) 

Last two parts of books are missing — this is a sign (5) 

One among three points in a good dog (4) 


To destroy everything from right to left, got a fellow who was 
Assyrian (10) 


CLUES DOWN 


1 across of this was a Sinclair hero: sounds illuminating (4) 
Sinclair’s car-manufacturer cuts value short (9) 

Unnecessary letter: there’s an extra one in ibex (6) 

Negro in a bad way, the reverse of fit - a dreamer (g) 

Painter of love — a thing that’s notoriously easy (4) 

You may see ’im race the wrong way — but he used not to (5) 
Musical result of fall from masthead ? (3, 3, 4) 

When her like die, “Their place ye may not well supply’ (6) 
One responsible for bloomers about to ruin Roland’s friend (10) 
Tommy, a Crusader, sent convict up and down with the woman (9) 
Monstrous hydra makes your gossip and mine evil (9) 

Jovial and conservative old squire’s friend on the River (6) 
Woman Sidney loved to describe in glamour (6) 

Strong man’s father in city with roofs of gold (5) 

Queen’s attendant is an artist at heart (4) 

He was condemned to leave home: his postman rings twice (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 58 


NOTES [ALD AIM PURO PPLE R17 171 10 J85) 
ACROSS ~ 


1. G. Eliot. 10. trou-il-logan: Gar- 
gantua ©& Pantagruel. 12. Patience, 
‘If you want a receipt.’ 13. A.B., 
relais. 14. Hiawatha. 15. P.-hill-Ida: 
The Disdainful Shepherdess. 20. X. @ 
Other Stories. 22. Dame aux Camiélias. 
24. vets, in: 16th cent. mathemati- 
cian. 26. Two G. of Verona v. 4. 28. 
Borrow: anagram. 29. Jane C. 





DOWN 


2. an-oui-l.h. 4. Ely-R. 6. ranke(r). Bride of Lammermoor. 16. 1066 & 
7. Brunhild. 8. Acts: S. Marner. 9. All That. 17. quenelle. 22. The 
tau, mir. 15. Heart of Midlothian, Housemaster. 25. J. K. Hardie. 
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